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The A, B, C’s of professional 
liability i insurance companies. 


Financial advisors recommend 
comparing the A.M. Best Company 
rating of financial strength when 
you select an insurance company. 
This rating is important to you as 
astrong indicator of a company's 
future performance and stability. 

According to the National 
Association of Insurance 
Commissioners (NAIC), between 
1981 and 1987 the number of 
insolvencies for insurance com- 
panies licensed in at least two 
states increased by over 600%. If 
this should happen to your insurer, 
you can be left uncovered if a 
claim occurs. 

CNA, the largest insurance 
organization offering liability 
insurance to architects and engi- 
neers, has earned an А+, Best's 
highest rating. This measure of 
excellence is ส reflection of our 
management strength and our 
ability to meet our obligations 
now and in the future. 

This didn't happen overnight. 
CNA and Victor О. Schinnerer & 
Company, Inc. have offered pro- 
fessinnal liability protection 
continuously since 1957." 

Today our program offers you 
more choices than any other to 
help you manage your insurance 
costs by letting ynu match your 
coverage to your needs, We also 
offer extensive loss prevention 
seminars, newsletters and other 
guidelines to help you minimize 
claims. But, if one should arise, we 
maintain claims offlces throughout 
the country to help you. 

If you want a quality profes- 
sional liability program that has 
the financial strength to be there 
when you really need It, have 
your independent agent contact 
*whinnerer 
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Pinecate Pavilion; Pichytine Miss, * 


When Crosby Arboretum in Picayune, 
Mississippi began to plan buildings on its 
64 acre pine savanna, they went to Fay Jones, 
a nationally recognized architect. 

And Fay Jones went to Red Cedar shakes. 

Mr. Jones, who has designed many struc- 
tures for natural settings says, "I like the way Red 
Cedar shakes weather and harmonize with the 
natural environment." 

So Pinecote Pavilion at the Arboretum, 
a step-edge geometric shed of native pine, 
is a showcase, not only for Mr. Jones' sensi- 
tivity, but for the natural beauty of Red 
Cedar shakes. 

Resting on a base of earth-toned brick, the 
Pavilion is an imbricated assembly of many 
small pieces fastened together with nails, 


Fay Johes and Maurice Jennings Architects 


dowels and metal connectors and reveals com- 
plete visibility of every construction element. 

“The roof,” says Mr. Jones, “will weather 
into a range of harmonic grays that will add 
even more intricacy to the texture.” 

Next at the Arboretum will be a visiting 
center, staff office center and maintenance build- 
ing. And Fay Jones will use Red Cedar shakes on 
all three. 

For information useful in specifying Red 
Cedar shakes and shingles, including 
permanently treated fire-retardant Red 
Cedar where codes apply, write on 
your letterhead for your free 
copy of “Roofing Manual,” 
515 116th Avenue NE, Suite 
275, Bellevue, WA 98004. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE & HANDSPLIT SHAKE BUREAU 


The Recognized Authority Since 1915 
Circle 3 on Reader inquiry Card 
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"While we were designing and constructing this medical facility т Tvler, CCMS interests 
were always the same as the Architect’ and Owners. Even though the project was 350 

miles from my office, | was confident that their quality control would satisfy my 
requirements. 


— William E. Parrish, A.I.A. | 
San Antonio, Texas al m ? 25 »* - 
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William Е Parrish, Architect. Inc 


Client Construction Managements staff areas: Value Engineering, Value Bidding 
of building professionals are aware of and and Value Management. Our value 
accustomed to the critical need for system is a careful balance between 
compliance to the architects design and cost, function and quality. When CCM 
their desire for quality control. Thats assumes management and financial 

why we developed our value based responsibility for a project, you can be 
building system, which is revolutionizing assured your design will be built 

the construction industry. CCM unique according to your specifications in the 
system is centered around three primary most cost effective manner possible. 


To find сиё more about how our value system can address your specific needs, please call us 


CLIENT 
CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT, 
INC. 


John Paine. President + Charles Hanna, ภิ | ภิ vice President JL Гын Vus Presumnt 
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EDUCATION AND ARCHITECTURE 


LETTERS 6 


IN THE NEWS 8 


The Amigo department store tragedy has focused attention on 
disaster planning and led to calls for an architectural practice 
act. San Antonio's Rivercenter, in the works for eight years, has 
brought needed life to the city's downtown. SMART derails the 
DART funding plan in Dallas. 


TEXAS ARCHITECT GRAPHICS COMPETITION 18 


Rules and information on a new contest for Texas architects. 


1988 TSA STUDENT DESIGN COMPETITION 20 


The third annual contest sponsored by TSA's Student Liaison 
Committee fulfilled its goals at the same time that it revealed the 
competing demands that the architectural profession faces. 


THREE VIEWS OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 26 


Boone Powell, FAIA, and Isabel Garcia of San Antonio and Na- 
talye Appel of Houston show that, though seen from three differ- 
ent perspectives, architectural education continues to be unified 
Бу common themes of exploration and personal growth. 


A NEW ORDER FOR THE EDGEWOOD SCHOOLS 30 


Reyna/Caragonne Architects designed schools that have helped 
redefine education in a San Antonio school district. 30 


ESCAPE FROM THE MODERNISTS LANDSCAPE 36 


Contributing editor Douglas Harvey proposes a way to make eco- 
nomic determinism work for American cities, not against them. 


MUSINGS/DAVID BRADEN 48 


From the subliminal to the ridiculous. 


TSA CONVENTION REGISTRATION MATERIALS 49 


Information and registration forms for the TSA Annual Meeting 
in San Antonio, including the country's best and largest regional 
architectural-products exhibition. 


ON THE COVER: Detail from Daniel Chamberlain's winning 
entry in this year's TSA Student Design Competition 


COMING UP: Annual Review of Texas Architecture 


LETTERS 


EDITOR: We appreciate the article on 
Galveston Historical Foundation’s pre- 
liminary plans for the Pier 21/Elissa 
dock development |TA May/June 1988]. 

I must correct one major error in the 
article. The Wharves Board of Trustees 
will be deciding the scope of the work- 
ing port's restoration as a whole, not the 
Historical Foundation. 

On a more subjective level, | take is- 
sue with your comment that this is a 
working port whose future is not opti- 
mistic. There has been a dramatic turn- 
around in port business during the last 
six months so that the Port of Galveston 
is now operating at a good profit and has 
strong prospects for increasing this mo- 
mentum. It is the continuing success of 
the working port which provides the ac- 
tivity and context for historical develop- 
ments like Elissa and the adjacent pier 
area, 


Peter H. Brink, 
Galveston Historical Foundation, 
Galveston 


EDITOR: I would like to compliment 
you on your article on the Galveston 
Trolley in the [July/August 1988) issue, 
by [Gerald] Moorhead. 

One major error: the sentence that 
reads “no apparent coordination with 
other planning projects, such as the revi- 
talization of the derelict downtown 
mall.” It is evident that Mr. Moorhead 
forgot to ask to see the architectural 
plans for the streetscape and reopening 
of the mall. И has been one of the critical 
integrations of the whole trolley project. 
We hope to take bids on construction as 
early as September. It will tie in the third 
block of the mall in front of the Opera 
House and will be a real shot in the arm. 


Janice R. Coggeshall, 
Mayor, 
Galveston 


CORRECTION: The photographs of 
Innova and Infomart in the July/August 
issue (pages 22 to 29) were taken by 
Richard Payne, AIA, Photographer. 


Prescription for Tough Times: 
Liability Advice from a Specialist 


Professional liability insurance is a 
major cost of doing business; second 
only to personnel expense for most 
Architects. 


In difficult economic times, your 
firm's professional liability insurance 
needs should be attended to by a spe- 
cialist, informed about the possibili- 
ties for the most effective treatment 
possible. 


Assurance Services, Inc. has spe- 
cialized in professional liability in- 
surance for the past eleven years, and 


Austin, Texas 78759 


Assurance Services, Inc. 
9020-1 Capitol of Texas Hwy. N 


continually monitors developments 
in the dynamic professional liability 
market. We have access to major 
professional liability underwriters, 
and since 1981 have administered 
the TSA Endorsed Professional Lia- 
bility Program, now written through 
United National Insurance Company. 


Please allow us to assist you or your 
insurance agent. Contact Steve 
Sprowls or Connie Hatch at Assur- 
ance Services, Inc. for details. 


Suite 150 


(512) 345-6006 
(800) 876-3278 
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Texas Distributors 
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Moore Supply Company 
512/462-0606 or 454-4616 


Baytown 
Moore Supply Co. 
713/427-5601 


Conroe 
Moore Supply Co. 
409/756-6663 


Corpus Christi 
Ajax Supply Co. 
512/855-6284 


Dallas 
Apex Supply Co, 
214/741-5463 


El Paso 
Rio Grande Supply 
915/544-7050 


Fort Worth 
Northeast Plumbing Supply 
817/281-8220 


Houston 
Moore Supply Co. 
713/223-4921 


Nacogdoches 
Moore Supply Co 
713/564-8331 


Pharr 
S & S Wholesalers Supply 
512/787-8855 


San Antonio 
International Supply of San Antonio 
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ape from the frenzy of a 
business as usual" world. To a 
lantasy of color and style. An 
elegant retreat that massages your 
pirits—and revives your soul. Right 
urown home. 


[his Eljer bath features the cast iron 
Continental™ whirlpool bath in 

erde and the Romanique™ 
lavatory with Grandela™ faucets, in 

illes Verde. Every one of our 

products feature the style and 
elegance you'd expect hem the 

трапу that's been turning 
bathrooms into enchantments for 
more than 80 years. 
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Capture the Elegance 
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Edited by Ray Don Tilley 
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COLLAPSE RECOVERY FOCUSES ON 
DISASTER PREVENTION, PLANNING 


ho people died and 51 were in- 
jured on July 7 when the Amigo de- 
partment store collapsed during a sudden 
rainstorm, and although rescuing trapped 
survivors was the immediate concem, 
planning to prevent future disasters or 
deal with them more effectively had be- 
gun even in the first hours. The work, 
which continues today, points to public- 
safety flaws in the process of designing 
and constructing buildings, as well as a 
dangerous lack of coordination among 
the agencies and individuals who must 
respond to tragedies such as the Amigo 
collapse. 

Only when the national media broad- 
cast news of the store's collapse did do- 
nations of specialized equipment and 
manpower pour in. And even then, says 
Brownsville architect and rescue volun- 
teer Marvin Boland, Jr., coordination of 


the collective effort was a major problem. 


"We were lucky this store was on a cor- 
ner site," he says, noting that soon after 
the call for help, heavy equipment 
clogged access to the area. The problem, 
says Boland, a former member of TSA 
Disaster Action, Inc., was not getting 
enough help, but getting the right kind 
with the right equipment. 

One week after the collapse, Boland, 
Brownsville Mayor Ygnacio Garza, Jr., 
and 10 other key rescue workers met to 


discuss ways to deal with future disasters. 


“The main thing to come out of the meet- 
ing," says Boland, "was the need for a 
control center" to manage all the pieces 
of a rescue and recovery effort. Using a 
TSA Disaster Action guide developed in 
the 1970s and adding their own observa- 
tions, the group organized a list of names 
and telephone numbers for specialists to 


Brownsville Collapse raises safety concerns ,.. 8 
San Antonio Mall boosts ailing downtown ...... 9 


Austin Six projects win awards .. 
Corpus Christi: Kipp, Richter paces awards 


San Antonie Carriage House settles іп... 15 


Smiley № Pool. Austin Amertcan-Statesman 


— 


Workers patiently disassemble the remains of the Amigo Store, searching for 
trapped survivors, Fourteen persons died and 51 were injured in the disaster 
that has stirred new discussion of a practice act for architects 


No Good Deed Goes Unpunished 
Architect Marvin Boland, a volunteer 

for three days and two nights on the 

rescue and clean-up effort, was mis- 


takeniv identified by the Austin Ameri- 
can-Statesman as the architect who 
designed the Amigo store. No archi- 
lect, in fact, was involved. The news- 
paper has since printed a retraction. 


respond in various possible scenarios. In 
addition, the city plans to buy a "disaster 
truck" to be equipped with essential tools 
that were not easily assembled on July 7. 
The group also agreed to meet every year 
to update its resource list and ensure that 
Brownsville is prepared for emergencies. 
While planning ahead for future prob- 
lems seems to be well in hand, determin- 
ing responsibility for, and even the cause 
of. the Amigo Store's structural failure 
has become a question entangled in liti- 
gation and hampered by poor record- 
keeping in the city's building inspections 
department, a condition prevalent in most 
Texas cities. Plans for the original two- 
story building, constructed in 1969, and a 
one-story addition added several years 


Houston Homes tour honors Barnstone ... 16 
Dallas DART rail plan fails ................17 
Austin Exposition features artisans ....... 17 

In Progress Blue Bell's big little creamery ...42 


later, cannot be found. 
The general contrac- 
тог on both projects, 
Adams Brothers Gen- 
eral Contracting, Ine., 
is reported to have 
said that structural en- 
gineering was done 
by an engineer and no 
architect was in- 
volved. 

The use of an archi- 
lect, says Tom Davis, 
an investigator for the 
Texas Board of Archi- 
tectural Examiners 
(TBAE), could have 
ensured that the huild- 
ing was properly designed, if poor design 
caused the collapse. À similarly serious 
disaster at New London School, he says, 
led to TBAE's creation in 1937. The 
Amigo Store collapse, he says, could be- 
come an example of the public-safety 
need that must be demonstrated before 
creating à practice act, which would re- 
quire the services of an architect on cer- 
tain types of buildings. “We are now one 
of only three states [along with Wyoming 
and West Virginia) says Davis, “that 
still have only a title law.... Our staff [ie- 
gal | counsel tells us that we have а prac- 
tice act [in the current title law] except 
for a final exception, in two passages, 
that emasculates the whole act." A prac- 
tice act might be pursued, he says, by 
asking the legislature simply to remove 
the limiting phrases in the title law, 

Whatever the outcome of the legal 
cases or an attempt to establish a practice 
act, the impact of the Amigo Store's col- 
lapse will reach far beyond the 14 lives 
lost on a storm-plagued July afternoon. 


Ray Don Tilley 
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DOWNTOWN RENAISSANCE LOOKS TO 
RETAIL "EDEN" ON THE RIVERWALK 


E is appropriate to the Consumerist '80s 
that a major American city would see 
in the often much-maligned regional 
shopping mall a solution to downtown 
decay. But even so, the magnitude of 
Rivercenter's economic boost to San 
Antonio's core may exceed even the most 
optimistic projections. 

Pedestrian traffic and general activity 
in the downtown area have increased 
markedly since this spring. when the 
mall, designed by the Urban Design 
Group (UDG) of Tulsa, opened. Not only 
tourists, but suburban residents, ironi- 
cally, are making the trek to the down- 
town they once fled, enjoying ample cov- 
ered parking and trendy retailing in a fes- 
пуа! atmosphere. 

These first months have been goad to 
retailers, too, Only eight of 135 lease 
spaces remain unfilled and the symbiotic 
relationship between Rivercenter and the 
тапу nearby attractions is growing. Add- 
ing to the new activity will be a 1,060- 
room Marriott Hotel (designed by RTKL 
Ine.. Baltimore), which is connected to 
Kivercenter and will open in October. 

Kivercenter's promise of economic re- 
vilulization, although cited by Dallas offi- 
cials who are pursuing a similar down- 
town mall, has come only after a drawn- 
out project development. 

I he city staff spent eight years with the 
various owners coordinating the effort. 

\llied Stores and the Edward J, DeBar- 
tolo Corp. of New York began the project 
in 1980. In 1982, however, Williams Re- 
uliv Co. of Tulsa became involved and by 
| 984 was the managing partner. Con- 
struction began in October 1985, with à 
515,75-million federal Urban Develop- 
ment Action Grant paying for the river 
extension. Ownership changed again 
when Campeau Corp. of Canada acquired 
и bankrupt Allied in late 1986 and DeBar- 
tolo and Trammell Crow Co. of Dallas 
bought Williams in mid-1987, forming 
ilie team that now owns the mall. 

Whatever its financial burden, River- 
venter is architecturally a study in harmo- 
nious connections between disparate ex- 
isting elements. A UDG master plan chis- 
cled 357,000 square feet of new retail 
space, the Marriott, parking for 3,100 


cars, a 462-seat thea- 
ter. and an addition to 
the Menger Hotel from 
a 13-acre site that in- 
cluded the old Joske's 
building and the his- 
toric Menger. 

The mall's greatest 
asset is the extension, 
and embrace of, the 
cherished Riverwalk. 
Ford Powell & Carson of San Antonio 
designed the extension, bridges, and cen- 
tral stage within Rivercenter, maintaining 
the river's grace. 

Foot bridges and the lace-like structure 
of the Commerce Street bridge frame pe- 
destrians' and river travelers’ approach 
to the river basin, demarcated by an arch- 
ing connective structure reminiscent of 
the Ponte Vecchio in Florence. The patio 
around the basin echoes activity else- 
where along the Riverwalk. Inside, the 
first level is dominated hy a neon-bathed 
food court. The second and third levels 
step back to allow a bright, airy feeling. 

The interior palette of five subdued 
warm colors plays well against chrome 
detailing and Mexican-marble and Ar- 
gentine-granite flooring. Outside, a rich 
hlue color dominates a curtain-wall com- 
position of four subtle blue-based colors. 

Detailing inside and out does little to 
catch San Antonio's character, unless by 
its sheer festivity. The 1984 New Orleans 
World's Fair comes to mind as do forms 
from UDG's Tabor Center in Denver. 

But a connection to Tabor Center is not 
altogether a bad thing. 
The Denver mall, says 
UDG's Novack, was \ | 
the most frequented E | \ 

| Y 


Rivercenter 
wraps 
around a 
new exten- 
sion to the 
San Antonio 
River de- 

^ signed by 
Ford Powell 
& Carson, 
TOP and 
BELOW 
LEFT. The 
mall's inte- 
rior, LEFT, 
exemplifies 
the “festival 
market" ap- 
proach ta 
retail de- 
sign, River- 
center suc- 
cessfully ties 
together a 
collection of 
disparate 
historic and 
newly con- 
structed 
projects, 
BOTTOM. 


site in Colorado last | 
year, with almost 15 
million visitors. In San | 

Antonio a similar -l 
interest in downtown | 

could only mean ге- | | Е Lt 
hirth—one stimulated, w 
oddly enough, by : 
adopting the dread en- 
closed retail center, 

which until now has 

been a constant drain 

on inner-city vitality. | 
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Distinctively Yours. 


Your individual tastes and needs find full expression in a 

Wood-Mode custom kitchen designed and built especially 

for your home. Choose from a variety of popular styles, 

laminates, beautiful hand-rubbed wood finishes, and innova- 

tive special-purpose storage cabinets. Best of all, be assured 

of a nearly half-century tradition of outstanding quality and 

value from Wood-Mode, America’s best-selling line of fine 

custom cabinetry. L 
Our newest catalogue features 100 pages of fact-filled in- 

formation, beautifully illustrated, and is available free at your 


nearest Wood-Mode showroom. Or, you may send $5 to WOOD- ODE 
Wood-Mode Cabinetry, Dept. Z, Kreamer, PA 17833. ® 


Fine Custom Cabinetry 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE 
We appreciate the support you have given our dealers in the past and we 
pledge to maintain the high standards that have warranted your 
confidence. If you would like to have a complete Architectural 
binder on Wood-Mode cabinetry, please visit your nearest 
dealer and refer to this ad. 
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Fine Custom Cabinetry 


Texas Distributors 


Abilene 
Mile Jackson Kitchens 
PO Mox 5193, 79805 0] SORA 2 


uuin 

Cabinetry hy St, Charles 

2712 fice Саус» Rd, Suite 122 78746 
"26 จ 27-69%8 


Rraumoat 
C แจ แพ ท Kuchens 
2912 Basics Freeway. 77703. 409/899. 5050 


Corpus Christi 
Cabinet Alternatives 
134] 5 Alameda. 79412 จ 12991 2216 


ballan 
€ ม อา ห" ห น เจ แซ * Im 
ЧИ Е Mtockinphin! 752068. 214/821-6200 


Kichen Designs, Inc 
14227 Іпмуммі Ви. 7524 2147185114 


Fort Worth 
Kirchen Planers 
1 U Arpon Freeway. 7 ก | | ВИЖ น น ง 


Harlingen 
Peacock Custom Kitcher 
KOL Бам Grimes. 78551 SIIRT 


Hnerston 

Cabinets and Designs, Inc 

1637 West กิ น ห น ต ล. Sulje З), 77407. 2| V827.4970 
am 

165368 ไก เอ อ น 19 Bled, TINS, 713/668 567] 


4 annet Sdm 
4711 Katy Freeway, 77024 71 da l-6424 


Fleck was [[ เ ย น อ พ เฟ แจ 
^E3 West Hough Lane, 77024. 2130961. 1595 


Ки Craig Company 
411 Sunset. TIAA 713/52 14086 


village Kuchens and Baths 
492 Chimney Rack, 770586. 7| 266.7 366 


Larix kem 
{ ustim Kilchetis 
Tn AT, Methvin, 7560]. 114/748-7873 


Lufkin 
Ureatise Kuchers 
MIT S Timberland: 759. AD9/539.25 18 


McAllen 
Design Alternative 
105 S. Са), Spring Glen Center, 78801. 512/6041? 


New Braunfels 
Kuchen Design Center 
189 East San Antonin, 7X1 M). 912/625-6008 


Prreston 
Kitchens by Pride 
TIF нир Маш. THIT BORA ные 


“ล ก Angelo 
S&P Kitchen Intenors 
1302 Arden Road, 769801. 95044-0740 


Ула Amonio 
The Cannery Stadio 
5127 San Решо, 78216 512/234-4411 


โด ห ล ร แย ก ล 


Filwanh Plan Service 
153 Main Street, 7580]. 213/791 5584 
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OF NOTE 


The Menil Collection, Houston, by Pi- 
ano + Fitzgeraid, Architects, Houston, 
was one of 15 buildings chosen from 
512 entries to receive the American In- 
stitute of Architects' 1988 Honor Award. 


Joe Mashburn, Texas A&M associate 
professor of architecture, and Julia 
Mashburn were awarded Best Interior 
Design out of 851 entries from 20 coun- 
tries in the "East Meets West in Design" 
exhibition for their project, "House in 
Central Texas." 


Carlos Jimenez, principal of Architec- 
tural Design Studio, Houston, was ona 
of seven winners from over 140 entries 
in the Architectural League of New 
York's Young Architects Forum 1988. 
His winning project, "Townhouse," Hous- 
ton, "demonstrated the development of 
an individual hypothesis for generating 
architectural forms and ideas." 


Ameriwest Financial Center at Park 
Square, Albuquerque, N.Mex., designed 
by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Hous- 
ton, was one of seven cast-in-place re- 
inforced-concrete winners in the Con- 
crete Reinforcing Steel Institute's bien- 
nial Design Awards program. 


Austin architect Ponciano Morales Ill 
received an Award of Merit from the 
Texas Recreation and Park Society for 


designing the East Austin Senior Activity 
Center. The center was the first built un- 


Jury Picks Six CHAPTER WINNERS 


S ix projects out of 51 entries were 


winners in this year's Austin Chapter/ 


AIA Design Awards. James Mayeux led 
the field as the only double winner and 
the only honor-award recipient. 


Honor Award 


* Seton Avenue Apartments, Austin, by 


James Mayeux. 


Citation Awards 
* Village Chapel, Bald Head Island. 
N.C.. by Clovis Heimsath Architects. 


* Forgie Residence, Austin, by Heather 


H. McKinnev, Architects. 
* Breed & Company, Austin, by Milo- 


der Austin's Art in Public Places Ordi- 
nance; three works of ап were incorpo- 
rated in the design. 


Regional winners in the Ceramic Tile 
Distributors Association's Spectrum 88 
design competition included Whitaker 
Elementary School, El Paso, by Fischer 
Cordova Prestidge, El Paso; and 
Brookhaven Country Club, Dallas, by 
Malone May Architects, Arlington. 


Interior design winners in the ABA 
Journal Law Office Design Competition 
this year include Gensler and Associ- 
ates/Architects, Houston, for the 
Hughes & Luce law library, Dallas; and 
Laurie Smith Design Associates, Aus- 
tin, for the Bickerstaff, Heath & Smiley 
conference room, Austin. 


Smith's Bickerstaff, Heath & Smiley 
project also was a Southwestern winner 
in the 1988 Regional International Illumi- 
nation Design Awards (RIIDA). She col- 
laborated on the project with Michael 
John Smith, Houston, who won addi- 
tionally for Business Forms of America, 
Houston, and Ice Capades Chalet, The 
Galleria, Houston. 


Shefelman, Nix & Voelzel Archi- 
tects, Austin, won Grand Awards in the 
1988 Gold Nugget awards (sponsored 
by Pacific Coast Builders Conference 
and SUN/COAST Architect/Builder) for 
Villa Voelzel and St. Tropez. Austin. 


The sale Honor Award went to Seton Avenue Apart- 
ments, Austin, ABOVE, by James Mayeur 


H 


A CAL-SHAKE 
ROOF WON'T 
COME BACK 

TO HAUNT YOU. 


You can count on roofs made 
by Cal-Shake. We know you 
мапі to keep a project from 


coming back across your desk, 


so we produce Cal-Shake to 
meet your highest quality 
expectations 


Cal-Shake is made to with- 
stand the most severe Texas 


weather conditions. Fireproof 
Cal-Shake is Class "A" fire 
rated and lightweight, making 
it ideal for your remodeling 
project. Cal-Shake is quaran 
leed to brighten your spirits 


Specify Cal-Shake on all of 
your projects, and may you 
forever rest in peace. 


ий» 


CAL-SHAKE' 
(214) 270-7763 
(800) 826-0072 


P.O. Box 2048, Irwindale, CA 91706 
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vanovic-Bertram-Collins Design. 


Merit Awards 
e Whittington. Meis ๕ Narro Lease 


Forge Residence, Austin, hy Heather McKinney 


Space. Austin, by James Mayeux. 

* Pool House for Cat Hollow Commu- 
nity Park. Williamson County, by Hin- 
man Morton Halford Architects. 


Jurors were Lawrence Good and 
Lionel Morrison of Dallas and John Kell. 
Jr.. of San Antonio. 


— RDT 
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Masonry. The synergism of materials—concrete 

block, stone and brick—and the hands of skilled, trained 
craftsmen. The result: Unmatched aesthetic qualities 

of texture, color, scale and movement. Invaluable 
practical qualities of durability, energy efficiency, 
economy, flexibility, speed of construction and structural 
capability. Readily available for all buildings. Everywhere. 


Masonry Institute of Texas 


SIR) 
Westheimer 
Suite 200 
Houston 
хах 77056 
71368-6550 
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Waterproof. 
Restore. 
Decorate... 


with Thoro's “System” of compatible 
products formulated especially for 
concrete and masonry. Suitable 
applications include interior and 
exterior use on above and below- 
grade surfaces. 


Thoro System Products has offered 
successful solutions and long-lasting 
results for over 75 years and 
continues to develop new products to 
meet the needs of today’s industry. 
And all Thoro products carry a full 
material and labor warranty. 


For additional information, contact: 
Thoro System Products, 
7800 NW 38th Street, Miami, Florida 


33166. 
THORO 
SYSTEM © 
Ш PRODUCTS 


Full material and labor warranty available. 


m A tradition of excellence, 
building on tomorrow's opportunities 
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THORO 
SYSTEM 
PRODUCTS 


Texas Dealers 


West Service Building Materials 
PO Box 17379 

kun Antonin, Texas 78217 

Sy 0 


Шие Diamond Company 

PO. Воҳ 15787 

Dallas, Texas 75215 
13/428) 33M 


Lynwood Building Materials 
DIH West Elsmere 

San Antonio, Texas 78201 

51 2/732-9052 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
РО. Вох 355 

\hilene, Texas 79ЫМ 

11576734201 


Featherlite Bullding Products Carp, 

РО, Воҳ 425 

Round Rock. Texas 78664 
12/258-2573 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
120 Acorn 
Houston, Texas 77092 
950-6417 


teatherlite Building Products Corp. 
PO) Вох 9977 
EI Fasa, Texas TAMA) 

x59.917] 


b estherlite Building Products Carp. 
Вох 489 
Lubbock. Texas 7448 
6763-8202 


Fostherlite Building Products Carp. 
Вох 00) 

Midland, Texas 79702 
OKI-NIM | 


j vatherlite Bullding Products Corp. 
PO Вох 67 
Converse. Texas 78109 

2058-4631 


Featherlite Bullding Products Corp. 
PO Box 47725 
Dallas, Texas 75247 

1/637-2720 


Jewell Concrete Products 
PO, Box 6396 

Hy ler, Texas 75711 

11/233. 8686 


lewell Concrete Products 
FO, Вох 5669 

ngview, Texas 75608 
5i/228-8268 


Jewell Concrete Products 

PO Вох 7115 

Маго, Texas 76710 
(792-32 th 
(80433-3344 (National WATS) 
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CORPL SCHRISTI 


Kipp, RICHTER WINS FOUR AWARDS 
IN ANNUAL DESIGN COMPETITION 


our awards, including the only Honor 

Award, went to Kipp, Richter & As- 
sociates in this year's Corpus Christi 
Chapter/AIA Design Awards. Bennett, 
Martin & Solka won the only other award 
given to the field of 17 entries. 


Honor Award 
* Richter Residence, Corpus Christi, by 
Kipp. Richter & Associates. 


Merit Awards 
* YWCA, Corpus 
Christi, by Kipp, Richter. 
* Hilex Poly Com- 
pany, Victoria, by Ben- 
nett, Martin & Solka. 


Citation Awards 
* Nueces County Community Center, 
Robstown, by Kipp, Richter. 
s City Hall, Corpus Christi, by Taft 
Architects, Houston, and Kipp, Richter, 
associated architects. 


5 АНИ: 


SULLIVAN CARRIAGE House FINDS 
New HOME AT BOTANICAL CENTER 


he historic Richardsonian-style 

Sullivan Carriage House, designed 
in 1896 by Alfred Giles, Ruy Don Tilles 
has been granted a new, | 
secure life as part of the 
San Antonio Botanical 
Center. Stubblefield Mo- 
gas Architects, San An- 
tonio, directed its stone- 
by-stone disassembly and 
reconstruction, which 
workers completed in July. 

The relocation brings 


ki 


toanenda 20-у ear Sing The Sullivan Carriage House, its shell now completely reconstructed on 
the grounds of the San Antonio Botanical Center, is intended eventually ta 


of failed plans for the 


4 Wulf 


Two winners: Richter Residence, Corpus Christi, 
ABOVE: Hilex Poly Company. Victoria. BELOW 


Jurors were Jerry Clement, FAIA, EDI 
Architects; Don Burieson, Burleson Asso- 
ciates; and Pat Renfro, CRSS; all Dallas. 


— RDT 


waiting to happen." In 1983 Hearst do- 
nated the building to the San Antonio 
Museum Association, which gave it to the 
Botanical Society in 1986 after trying un- 
successfully to raise funds for its moving. 


building's reuse. Between serve as a tea room. meeting hall, and main exit for the center. 


1967 (when the Sullivans 

gave up the house) and 1987, rwo 
schemes to make it a restaurant and one 
to use it as a hotel lobby fell through. The 
San Antonio Light, a Hearst newspaper, 
owned the building from 1971 to 1983, 
using it to store ink and paper. That, says 
architect Richard Mogas, was a "tragedy 


Although the building lost its National 
Register status because of the disassem- 
bly, says Mogas. “I'm glad to see it back 
in public hands." Its future is safe, no 
longer dependent on the next grand plan. 


— RDT 
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IS YOUR WORKERS’ 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
CARRIER PLAYING WITH 
A FULL DECK? 


Knowledgeable 


access ^ Casualty Analysts 


to answer 
your 


questions — Periodic 


information 
bulletins 


If you haven't been dealt a full hand by your 
current workers compensation insurance 
carrier, throw it in and let AASC deal you a 


winning hand! 


For more information about the TSA Group 
Workers Compensation Plan's good deal, 
please contact Jennifer Miller at: 


C 


ASSOCIATION ADMINISTRATORS & CONSULTANTS, INC. 
TSA Group Insurance Service Organization 

19000 MacArthur Boulevard, Suite 500 

Irvine, California 92715 


1-800-854-0491 Toll Free 
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ARCHITECTURE TOUR TO ENCOMPASS 
BARNSTONE’S RESIDENTIAL LEGACY 


he Rice Design Alliance's 12th An- 

nual Architecture Tour, to be held 
Oct. 29-30, will be a tribute to the Hous- 
ton architect Howard Bamstone, who 
died last year. 


Open to the pub- 
lic will be 
houses and 


apartments de- 
signed Бу Barn- 
stone, for 35 : 
EE. | 
years the best- 455 
known modem- aem 
ist architect in 
Houston. These 
domestic envi- 
ronments display 
the full range of Howard Barnstone, FAIA 
Barnstone's dis- 
tinctive stvle, a low-kev modem ap- 
proach that emphasized simplicitv of sur- 
face, vet exhibited a powerful manipula- 
tion of space, light, and view. 

Barnstone’s early houses were in the 
austerelv elegant Miesian stvle that cap- 
tured his imagination when he saw it ex- 
pressed in Philip Johnson's 1950 house 
for John and Dominique de Menil. 

Later, during the 1960s and 19705, 
Barnstone moved away from Miesian 
modernism, designing houses with dis- 
creetly self-effacing exteriors, spatially 
varied interiors, and carefully designed 
interior-exterior relationships. Barn- 
stone's sense of humor was increasingly 
evident as well, lending to his houses a 
sense of playfulness, delight, and sur- 
prise. He experimented with the design of 
apartments and townhouses to demon- 
strate the often neglected opportunities 
that both offered for civilized urban liv- 
ing. By the 1980s, following his research 
on historic Galveston architecture and the 
houses of John Staub, Barnstone had be- 
gun to incorporate historical stylistic ele- 
ments in his houses. The range and rich- 
ness in Barnstone's Houston work repre- 
sents one of Texas' most significant lega- 
cies in residential architecture. 


— Stephen Fox 


Stephen Fox is a Fellow of the Anchorage 
Foundation of Texas. 
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DART RAIL PLAN REJECTED: 
LEADERS FACE TRANSIT RETHINKING 


oters in Dallas and 15 suburbs on 

June 25 defeated a proposed 93- 
mile, $2.9-billion commuter-rail system 
ру a nearly 3-2 margin. The failed plan 
sould have allowed Dallas Area Rapid 
Transit (DART) to borrow $992 million 
over the next 22 years to construct nine 
rail lines connecting 57 stations. 

sensible Metro Area Rapid Transit 
(SMART), a group formed to defeat the 
1 plan, argued that tt would prove un- 
vieldv and too costly. While supporters 
promised that all bonds would be repaid 
with the one-cent DART sales tax, 
SMART claimed the agency has broken 
umilar promises since its 1983 inception. 
“MART officials say DART should im- 
prove its current bus system by adding 
restricted bus lanes and freeways, toll 
roads, and even a limited light-rail sys- 
tem. Any improvements likely will be 
i hieved through a series of smaller, pay- 
1 you-go projects. 

Complicating matters is the possibility 
ihat DART could lose some of its mem- 
her suburbs through withdrawal elections 
i carly as next summer. DART already 
hux frozen all staff salaries. forgone bo- 
nuses, and placed on hold all consultants" 
contracts, 

Comparisons between DART and 
Houston's Metro are inevitable. When 
Men's ambitious rail plan failed in 
1983, the rethinking that followed re- 

ulied in the allocation of about one- 
fourth of Metro's one-cent tax to mobility 
improvernents for local governments. 
Husways have been built and a scaled- 

i wn 18-mile rail system to service ma- 
пи employment centers was approved 

lan. 16 (see "News," TA Mar/Apr 1988). 

Drawing on Metro's lessons, support- 

rs and opponents of the DART rail plan 
have formed a blue-ribbon panel, called 
ihe Metroplex Mayors Committee, to di- 
rect the area's transit planning. Mayors 
and officials from DART. SMART. Dal- 
lus County, and state government make 
up the group. In weekly meetings, these 
loaders are working on a program to meet 
mass-transit needs without agitating un 
1 1 distrustful electorate. 


RDT 
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New EXPOSITION TO SHOWCASE 
TEXAS ARCHITECTURAL ARTISANRY 


ณิ өл of Austin Women in 
Architecture, the Austin Chapter/ 
AIA, and Laguna Gloria Art Museum has 
produced an exposition devoted to the 
work of Texas architectural artisans. Ti- 
tled “Proud Hands,” the juried showcase 
will include 37 exhibitors at Laguna Glo- 
ria in Austin, Sept. 24 and 25, 

To help artisans, architects, and clients 
become more aware of one another, or- 


N 


Leaded glass by Kathleen Ash, Austin 


ganizers will distribute exhibitor directo- 
ries to all attendees. For information call 
512/478-7742. — RDT 
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THE ULTIMATE 
ROOF TECHNOLOGY 


Aesthetics without 
the weight 


Utilizing Gerard lightweight, tire- 
sale roof tiles, you now can specify 
the distinctive and timeless aesthetics 
of clay or concrete without the 
excessive weight or breakage Gerard 
tiles weigh only 1% pounds per 
square foot, yel are more durable than 
tiles weighing up to 10 times as 
much. The underlying strength of 
Gerard tiles is rugged 26 gauge 
galvanized steel, pre-painted and 
reinforced for durability by a patented 
profile design A deep coating of 
polymer acrylic resin bonds earthstone 
granules 10 the steel, and finally a 
pure acrylic overglaze 15 applied prior 
to kiln curing The process creates an 
aesthetically pleasing, wealherproot 
non-combustible root tile that 
outperforms the alternatives 

Gerard tiles are available in a 
speclium of twelve colors including 
six mediterranean accent shades 
designed to compliment architectural 
Styles, and provide the versatility of 
making structures at one with then 
environment or setting them apart 
from the crowd. The lightweight 
durability of steel combined with the 
sublle elegance ol colored stone 
granules, provides a unique blend of 
permanence and beauty in a rooling 
System that has surpassed thorough 


design package. call 


or write to: 


* LIGHTWEIGHT 
@ FIRE RETARDANT 
๑ PROVEN 


@ MINIMUM PITCH 3:12 
๑ RESIDENTIAL 


ү 


GERARD TILE DESIGN INFORMATION: 


ADVANTAGES 

e DURABLE ๑ ATTRACTIVE 
e STRUCTURALLY SECURE 
e MADE IN U.S.A. 
VERSATILITY: 
@ MANSARDS 
e COMMERCIAL 


เฉ 
seni MIN 


เท พ (ร 
воїн RIDER) 


X 1 U / 
AXINGA 


For free = f 1-800-641-3002 Inside California, 


1-800-841-3213 Outside California, 


Gerard Tile Inc. Corporate Head € Mice Technical Services Di 


PO Box 9459 e 955 Columbia St, Brea, CA 92622-9459 
Telephone: (714) 529-0407 


—ROOF THES— 


LC BO Evaluation Report ® 3859 
UL Listed - Class A Fire rated R12596 


Sales Branch Offices 
CALIFORNIA, TEXAS and FLORIDA 
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Texas Architect Graphics Competition 


ENTRY FORM 


Please type or print all information requested and sign the 
fom in the space provided. This form must be attached to 
each entry. Use photocopies if necessary. A completed 
summary of entries and one check for the total fee must be 


1 certify that | am currently a 
member, associate, or pro- 
fessional affiliate of the 

Texas Society of Architects, 


y entry that does not 
all rules for submission 


attached to one of your entries. 


Entrant Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 

City 
Telephone 


Title of Entry 
Category 


(check one only) 


Publications Graphics 


Summary of Entries 
No. of entries 


ict, bulit or unbullt. 


ept and Imagination. 
eptual sketches, 
matic drawings and 


ms, and drawings of 
ary projects or places. 


Books. Drawings and 
es of landscapes, 
apes, and existing 

ngs, spaces, and 
lding detalis. Sketches 

Maf be entered individually, 
MW NEroup, or as a complete 
hateh book. 


Publication Graphics. Actual 


d pieces of books, 


azines, brochures, and 


rts, studies, proposals, 
Паг printed media. 


Architectural Delineation 
Concept and Imagination 


State 


Sketch Books 


х $45 perenty= $ 


Please complete the back of this form as instructed. 


Given in each category to as 
many entries as the judges 
feel merit award. Each entry Is 
judged on its own merits, not 
on a directly competitive 
basis with other entries. The 
judges can choose not to 
name a winner in a category if 
they feel no entries merit 
award. Winning entries will 
receive the following: 


* Certificate honoring the 
achievement. 

* Publication in Texas 
Architect. 

* Display at the 1989 TSA 
Annual Meeting. 

* Press release to 

publications and groups. 


Working Drawings 


Business Graphics 


and that | executed tne 
work being entered in this 
competition. | grant rights 


for one-time publication to 


Texas Architect. | under- 


stand that if | have not com- 


plied with all competition 


rules my entry may be dis- 


qualified without notifica- 
tion or retum of entry fee. 


Signature 


Date 


must provide the original 
drawing(s) to TSA, mounted 
appropriately for display at 
the 1989 Annual Meeting. 
The originals will be returned 
immediately after the 1989 
Annual Meeting. 

For Publication Graphics 
and Business Graphics, 
submit each entry mounted on 
no more than one 20x30-inch 
foam-core or rigid illustration 
board, leaving a two-inch 
margin on all sides for 
hanging. Do not use glass. 

Entries from chapter 
members in Austin, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Houston, and San 
Antonio will be returned to 
chapter offices, unless 
entrants arrange and pay for 
direct return. Other entries 
will be returned individually by 
mail. 


be disqualified. Entrants 
hot be notified of 
jalifications, nor will 

' fees be refunded. 


Form. Complete one 

for each entry and attach 
the back of the mounting 
ce or clip it to the slide 
e. Use photocopies of 
orm If necessary. 

plete the summary of 

es on one of the entry 
and attach an envelope 
one check for the total 


» preserve anonymity of 
es, remove any firm 

в, logo, or renderer's 
from the entry, except 
ses such as letterhead 
rochure work where the 
firm name or logo 15 Integral 
to the presentation, 


Entry Feo. A fee of $45 for 
each entry must be Included 
with your submission. 


Deadline. All entry materlals 
must be received by Texas 
Architect no later than 5:00 
p.m., December 16, 1988. 
Entries are to be mailed or 
delivered to: Texas Society 
of Architects, 114 West 
Seventh Street, Sulte 1400 
(Norwood Tower, 14th 
Floor), Austin, Texas 78701. 
Late entries will not be 
accepted. 
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THE PROGRAM 


The competition program called for 
the design of a 57,950-square-foot, two- 
story satellite for the Aerobics Center, a 
thriving 30-acre North Dallas fitness/ 
clinic complex founded in the early 
1970s by preventive-medicine pioneer 
Kenneth Cooper, M.D. 

The competition site, some 10 miles 
north of the present Aerobics Center 


TSA 1988 STUDENT DESIGN 
COMPETITION WINNERS 


By Joel Warren Barna and Ray Don Tilley 


tion succeeded in unexpected ways. It 

brought prize money and recognition to 
contestants and helped strengthen the ongoing 
ties between professionals and the state's ac- 
credited schools of architecture, achieving two 
of the contest's chief goals. But something else 
happened for those present at the judging: what 
started solely for students ended up revealing 
some of the fundamental strengths and conflicts 
underlying the state of architecture in Texas. 


T he 1988 TSA Student Design Competi- 


15,000 Gymnasium, including an in- 
door running track 
Weight room with 26 stations 
Cardiovascular exercise room 
Four handball/racquetball 


courts 
Indoor/outdoor swimming pool 
with sunbathing deck 
Aerobics studio with natural 


campus, lies between a corporate busi- lighting 


мезі and features a creek running along 
its west side. Entrants were to preserve 
the site's trees and other | 


tures, and to “reflect the feeling” of the 


Men's and women's locker 
rooms 
Fitness assessment/strength- 
profile room 
fea- Administrative offices 
540 


parent campus with its Georgian-like 


architectural imagery. 
These requirements wera provided: 


SQUARE 
Feet FUNCTION 


1,500 Central check-in desk, a con- 
trol point tor everyone enter- 
ing or leaving 


Mechanical rooms as needed 
Four lighted outdoor tennis 
courts 
Outdoor running track 
580 parking places 
Two loading zones 
18,000 A one-story clinic with 120 
additional parking spaces, 
to be built later. 


500 Pro shop with display and stor- 


age areas 
1,200 Grille, including kitchen and 
seating for 44 persons 
Lounge for 25 persons with a 
visual connection to major 


activities 


All projects were to be presented on 
two 30-by-40-inch boards, with no over- 
lays or raised projections, communicat- 
ing all aspects of the design to the ju- 
rors. Use of color was allowed, but not 
required. 


The contest, organized by the TSA Student 
Liaison Committee and cosponsored by the 
TSA Architecture for Health Committee, pro- 
posed a five-week design problem for students 
at each of the six accredited schools of architec- 


ture in Texas (only four—Texas Tech Univer- 
sity, Texas A&M University, the University of 
Houston, and the University of Texas at 
Austin—participated, however). The Student 
Liaison Committee, headed for the last four 
years by Fred D. Cawyer, an architect at HKS 
Inc., Dallas, had organized and funded two pre- 
vious competitions. Cawyer and the members 
of his committee have been unusually adept at 
raising prize money to fund the competition. 
This year, National Gypsum Company and 
RTKL Associates Inc. donated $1.000 each and 
Marco & Associates, Inc., donated $500; while 
$250 each was donated by Blum Consulting 
Engineers, Іпс.; Schwarz-Jordan, Inc.; 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc.; Hill-Rom 
Company, Inc.; HKS Inc.; Mason-Johnston & 
Associates, Inc.; Mills Electrical Contractors; 
Nautilus Sports/Medical Industries, Inc.; and 
Ralph Wilson Plastics Co. Part of the money 
was reserved for state-level awards and part 
was used to fund the competition. 

The 1988 competition called for design of a 
sports-medicine facility modeled, through the 
program written by Dallas architect Randall B. 
Scott, on the Aerobics Center in Dallas (see 
sidebar at left). Sixteen contestants sent their 
boards to the Aerobics Center, where a panel of 
five judges met for lunch, an afternoon-long 
jury, and an informal meet-the-jury and an- 
nouncement party. 

The process worked smoothly. The jurors— 
James Falick and Robert Douglass of Houston 
and Ronald Skaggs of Dallas (all fellows of the 
AIA with national reputations in health-care- 
facility design), Dr. Kenneth Cooper, and 
James E. Maser, president of CCA Interna- 
tional, a fitness-center developer based in Dal- 
las—studied the boards, made comments, com- 
pared notes, then winnowed the field in a series? 
of votes. The jury's comments were, for the 
most part, generous and supportive in tenor, 
praising the strong points of each presentation 
—contestants might have found it a pleasant 
change from a student's usual diet of acidulous 
criticism. Winners were chosen by common 
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First-prize winner Daniel P. Cham- 
herlain, a fourth-year student at 
Texas Tech University, was the first 
person in three years of competition 
to win with a CADD-generated 
design. His project, with its swoop- 
ing entry portico, ordered grove of 
frees, compactly grouped functions, 
and lightweight, dramatically 
inflected structure, succeeded 
immediately with this year's jurors. 
TOP, LEFT: section; TOP, CENTER: 
elevation detail; TOP, RIGHT: pani; 


แซ ร ร เพ A 
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agreement, But equanimity did not hide a num- 
ber ol basic differences. From the start, the 
iliree architects and the two "clients" formed 
blocs opposed on almost every question. | 

(he architects chose immediately to disre- 
juru the program requirement that entries echo 
ihe Aerobic Center's "mansion theme of Colo- 
iial/Georgian aesthetic and feeling.” Voting 
рить the schemes that relied most strongly on 
the prescribed imagery. James Falick Said, 
"They show just how much skill it really takes 
to make historicism work." Maser and Cooper, 
however, were puzzled by this reaction; they 
lound little to respond to aesthetically in the 
inodernist and postmodernist entries. 

(he client jurors also went outside thé pro- 
gun at times. One decentralized scheme, for 
example, was favored by the architects for its 
feluscd appropriation of the site, but was re- 
jecied strongly by Maser and Cooper, who ar- 
pued that itwould be hard to control access to a 

Tac ility with such a plan. The architects argued 
that such practical considerations, while cer- 
luinly legitimate based on the experience of all 
involved, were not explicitly stated in. the writ- 
ten information. provided the students. 

» With such divisions, consensus was hard to 
ac lieve. In addition, the emphases of the two 
camps split more and more as the day wore on, 
showing the underlying differences. 

l'he architects—all principals in established 
firms, with years of experience in the business 
world—tried to explain to the other jurors the 
degree of skill and training that should be ex- 
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pected. “What we're looking for is an eye for e 
design, not a finished project,” said Robert 
Douglass. They spoke in favor of energy, even 
if the details were at times sketchy. "I've found 
that the people who can make real contributions 
are those willing to take chances, to reinterpret 
the requirements," Douglass added later. 

The client jurors, on the other hand, seemed 
disappointed, as if they had expected a build- 
able design to emerge from the cornpetition. 
And it became plain that they decided simply to 
acquiesce to the numerically superior, more.en- 
thusiastic architects, while still expressing their 
reservations. A "there-they-go-again" tone sur- 
faced in Cooper's and Maser's comments, an 
impatience with the persistent artsiness and im- 
practicality they found not only in the entries 
but in the viewpoints of their fellow jurors. 

Which is to say that there was nothing wrong 
with the jury at all: the jurors simply acknowl- 
edged their own acceptance of a business envi- 
ronment in which developers and architects of- 
ten compete as much as they cooperate în shap- 

«правните Tandscape, where specializa- 

n creates both chasms and bridges. From this 
point, the jurors arrived at a consensus on the 
winners, choosing plans that could work and ex- 
teriors that showed the strongest controlling in- 
telligence, whatever their style. 

The competition produced little fanfare, but it 
succeeded on many levels, modeling the ex- 
changes that add up. under the right conditions, 
to architecture. 


Secand Floor 


Main Floor 


Rod Britton of the University of 


Texas at Austin designed the second- 


place winner, in which the shape of 
a second-floor indoor jogging track 
dominates the tightly clustered, 

glass-skinned assembly. TOP: floor 


plans; RIGHT, ABOVE: section A-A, 


through locker rooms, main public 
area, and racquetball courts; 
RIGHT. BELOW: northeast 
elevation 
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The design Бу Tu H. Do, a fourth- 
year student ai the University of 
Houston, responded to a “hillboard 
site” with giant electronic bill- 
boards projecting images of health 
and fitness. The formally arranged 
back side of the complex brings in 
water from the adjacent creek, 
creating a central watergarden, 
ТОР: axonometric; ABOVE: east 
elevation; LEFT: floor plan 


CENTER PANEL: Jack Alan Atkins 
of Texas Tech University. the third- 
place winner, offered a solution that 
integrates tensioned structural sup- 
ports with a taut glass-and-steel skin 
in an asymmetrical, neo-constructiv- 
ist composition. Like the first-prize- 
winning entry of Daniel Chamber- 
lain, Atkins's project is а complexly 
layered pictorial presentation. 
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FIRST PLACE 

DANIEL P. CHAMBERLAIN 

Texas TECH UNIVERSITY 
FOURTH YEAR 

Uwe DROST, PROFESSOR 

MICHAEL PETERS, SPONSOR 


James Falick, FAIA: 

This is my absolute favorite— it's really so- 
phisticated for student work, or for anyone. 

For the past several years, on the cover of 
Progressive Architecture and some other publi- 
cations, there have been drawings that were in- 
teresting compositions, but that were hard to 
read. 1 see a certain amount of influence in the 
first- and third-place winners: they are both es- 
sentially sheet compositions that are pleasing as 
such but difficult to figure aut. 

These two schemes would be interesting 
buildings, when they were worked out function- 
ally. 


Robert Douglass, FAIA: 

Hn this one], activity is the show. Гт amazed 
at how thoroughly developed the scheme is. 
This has the feel of early constructivism and 
early Breuer; all the pieces are punctuated. A 
traditional [modernist] vocabulary is very 
richly employed. 


Ronald Skaggs, FAIA: 

This is a very creative project, not only in so- 
lution but in the way the boards were laid out. 
Its strength is an exciting linear plan that em- 
phasizes the progression through the fitness 
center spatially. It also seems to have a light 
and airy feeling. [Like the third-place winner], 
it does well as a tensile-structure expression of 
the function of the building. Overall it's very 
highly developed. 


SECOND PLACE 
Кор BRITTON 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 
GRADUATE STUDENT 
SMILJA MILOVANOVIC-BERTRAM, PROFESSOR 
Luke SHERIDAN, SPONSOR 
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Robert Douglass, FAIA: 

Functionally, the second place scheme 
probably solved the problem best. And, some- 
what ironically, | thought it had the same po- 
tential to be novel and as interesting architec- 
turally as the [first- and third-place winners]. 

It starts with one good design idea: impose a 
frame. This implies discipline and containment, 
and within the frame a designer can emphasize 
plastic options, even be sculptural. That's what 
this track element could have done, but it was 
allowed to flow into competing forms and lose 
its visual integrity. It fell just short by lack of a 
little exaggeration—that's what separates good 
design, and good literature, from the competi- 
поп. 


James Falick, FAIA: 

1 think this one was felt to work best on a 
technical level. On an architectural level, 
there's a sense that the building was made Бу 
the running track. But it got [the award] on а 
planning basis; it was an excellent solution. 


Ronald Skaggs, FAIA: 

Architecturally, this project had some prob- 
lems, but functionally it is the best [of the com- 
petition]. It emphasizes a good orientation for 
people as they enter the building. It's also nice 
that while working out, you can experience 
what others are doing. 

The bulgy forms it has seem to be caused by 
the arrangement of the program's spaces—that 
could probably be worked out with more time 
on the project. 

f like the method of bringing natural light in, 
and it is also well-sited. 
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{мк ALAN ATKINS 

onas Tron UNIVERSITY 
Корин YEAR 

Ги’ DROST, PROFESSOR 

Мн nati. PETERS, SPONSOR 
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Hubert Douglass, FAIA 

In my estimation], this is the best piece of 
ture, hands down. It's lean and mean; it 
hus bones, tendons, muscles; there's a lot of so- 
dustication and aesthetic interest. 

lhe two schemes [the first- and third-place 
winners) really seem to reflect a delight—a real 
lili energy delight—in what architecture can 
lo the nuts and bolts, the compression and ten- 
мол. the spatial excitement that | like to think 

hitecture is all about, as distinguished from 
fitting 

[he characteristics of the plan express that: 
9 s cubitionistic, an exuberant, show-off piece 
ป werk, 


"ก 


Konald Skaggs, FAIA: 

Ihe tensile-structure statement is even 

nger here [than in the first-place winner], 
but functionally it would be a bit harder to find 
көш way around in it. And yet [the functional 
peculiarities] make for some nice surprises in 
the transitions from space to space, That's en- 
jevable. 
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FOURTH PLACE 
Tu H. Do 
UNIVERSITY OF Houston 
FOURTH YEAR 
Tom COLBERT, PROFESSOR 
Tom COLBERT AND PETER Woop, SPONSORS 


James Falick, FAIA: 

This one is appealing to the next generation. 
There's a definite idea here: How do you sell 
health on a billboard site? 

The student tried to create something inter- 
esting and different on the back that was up to 
the front. There are several good ideas: the use 
of the site's water feature, the wall turned to the 
parking lot, and the internal water garden. 
What I see lacking is a strong simple idea that 
matches these video billboards: it's as if the 
simple idea wasn't good enough and it had to be 
fragmented, as in the area around the circular 
exercise rooms, which are sort of Middle East- 
ern looking. 


Robert Douglass, FAIA: 

This project won on entirelv different grounds 
from the others. Its appeal was a response more 
to its intellectual inventiveness than its architec- 
tural significance. 

What could be more "today" than slapping 
up an electronic billboard to advertise [health 
and fitness]. then also to set up the whole dy- 
namic with moving water? I don't think the 
building itself is very pretty, but it would be a 
very smashing presence to communicate its 


function. There's a lot of interactian between 


the building and the site. 


Ronald Skaggs, FAIA: 

This was a fun scheme to review. It has a true 
emphasis on communicating illness prevention 
and health maintenance to the community. It's a 
good example of freeway architecture. wa 


THE LEARNING NEVER STOPS: 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
FROM THREE CAREER STAGES 


WORDS 
AND DESIGN 


By Boone 
Powell, FAIA 


n late May of 1955 a group of 
I seniors and recent graduates 
were gathered in Dave Graeber's 
kitchen listening to Colin Rowe. 
We had celebrated with a few 
beers too many and Rowe was in 
a pensive mood. After three years 
on the School of Architecture fac- 
ulty at the University of Texas he 
had been, we felt, unjustly re- 
leased. Rowe mused that when he 
first came he thought that we 
were, as a lot, bright and able 
enough for Texas kids, but that 
we didn't have enough "words." 
He had, therefore, decided to give 
us a vocabulary. He explained 
that design ideas grew out of 
wards, which embody spatial 
concepts. This confession of his 
motive came as a revelation 10 me 
and, 1 think, to the others there. 

Rowe's “words,” among them 
articulation, linkage, expression, 
platform, and terrace, had be- 
come the backbone of the way 
many of us thought ahout archi- 
tecture and described what we 
were doing. Even faculty mem- 
bers who had tried to ignore the 
brilliant and then peripatetic Eng- 
lishman were eventually caught 
up without seeming to recognize 
it. Several years after, a faculty 
member described to me a recent 
project he was most pleased with. 
The words he used and concepts 
he mentioned were ones Colin 
Rowe had left with us. 

| remember а story O'Neil 
Ford told me about his first as- 
signment to a group of Harvard 
GSD students. To their great sur- 
prise, he asked them to read se- 
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lections from the 19th-century 
English novelists Thackeray, 
Dickens, and Trollope. Language, 
manners, and social discourse 
were what he had in mind. Rowe 
would have understood. 

I had entered the school of 
architecture as a sophomore in 
the fall of 1952. Although set on 
an architectural career for several 
years, I did not investigate Texas 
or other architectural schools. It 
just didn't occur to me that the 
quality of the school, its facilities, 
or faculty were issues: what / did 
would be what mattered. In retro- 
spect. most of my classmates 
seem just as naive as I. The wave 
of World War И G.1.-bill veterans 
had ehbed, and though some Ko- 
rean veterans had already re- 
tumed, most of my class knew 
little of the outside world, had not 
traveled in the United States or 


BETWEEN 
Two WORLDS 
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By Isabel Garcia 


hen my architectural stud- 

ies began, my game plan 
was clear and simple: I would 
eam my degree, sit for the licens- 
ing exam as soon as possible, 
then earn my living practicing 
architecture. My future was 


| mapped out like a series of fixed 


points along the linear string of 
time. The hardest question I had 
ever had to face—"What would I 
be when I grew up?"— was an- 
swered; all that remained was for 
me to implement that decision. 
Seven years and two architectural 
degrees later, | now stand on the 
other side of the first milestone of 
my career. My goals are still the 


beyond their own home region in 
Texas. Moreover, only a few of us 
knew anything about architectural 
practice, and fewer still had actu- 
ally been in an architectural office 
or worked for one. 

The fact was that, hy fortuitous 
circumstance and largely unrec- 
ognized by us, U.T. had, for two 
or three tumültuous years, one of 
the brightest and most talented 
architectural faculties anywhere. 
Dean Harwell Hamilton Harris 
had assembled Colin Rowe, Ber- 
nard Hoestli, Marcus Whiffen, 
John Hejduk, and others to aug- 
ment a handful of fine teachers 
already there, 

Distinguished as our architec- 
tural history teachers were 
(Rowe, Kermacy, Whiffen), the 
courses were taught without 
hroad reference to the civic, so- 
cial, cultural, and economic influ- 


same, but the perceptions and in- 
tentions that shape them have be- 
come vastly different. 

As a freshman at Texas A & M 
University, my expectations of 
architecture and education were 
as uncomplicated as my plan for 
the future. Learning had always 
come easy to me, and ] selected 
architecture to study because it 
challenged my intelligence with 
its technical orientation and ap- 
pealed to my artistic sensibilities 
with its aesthetic inclinations. 
Architecture would carry me to 
fame and fortune; and my build- 
ings, with their undeniable physi- 
cal presence, would ensure my 
mark on the world. Education 
would provide me with the neces- 
sary knowledge and credibility to 
be able to begin achieving these 
ambitions. So my confident and 
young, materialistically inclined 
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ences that were involved. As a 
consequence, we developed little 
understanding of architecture as a 
social an form. Moreover, we 
found little in our architectural- 
history courses that we could ap- 
ply in the studio. 

Then, as is too often the case 
now, there was littie opportunity 
to secure а hroad, liberal educa- 
tion before, or even in conjunc- 
tion with, our architectural stud- 
ies. The few hours of elective 
course opportunity were fre- 
quently wasted on snap courses. 
We thought of school only as 
training to become architects and 
not in a broader sense, and devel- 
oped few contacts outside Gold- 
smith Hall. Despite this question- 
able preparation for understand- 
ing the world we would compete 
in, we revelled in our separate- 
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mind reasoned. In my calculating 
determination, however, | had 
overlooked something— the ne- 
cessity lo question motives, even 
my own, to ask why. This would 
come to change my perception of 
the roles that architecture and 
education would play in my life. 
In my sophomore year a de- 
sign studio teacher, the late James 
Deininger, taught me that there 
was more to architecture and edu- 
cation than being able to draw a 
wall section or pass an exam. He 
was the first teacher to demand 
from me not just what | could get 
by with, but what I had to give in 
order to grow. His studio was my 
first exposure to the reciprocal re- 
lationship possible between stu- 
dent and teacher when the goal of 
education is not the impersonal 
distribution of information but the 
development of individual per- 
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C personal war against the 
mumlaww on facts that can be 
ири m architectural edu- 
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» the dest of the day's sermon. 
Ihe contradictory tenets of 
e tectum, encompassing tech- 


edes and economic concerns 

) other with cultural representa- 
ton and artistic desires, are 
mostly impossible to take when 
Wes ive droned as absolutes from 
ity шин altar. Depending on the 
1 s strength of mind and 

| ot tolerance, he or she ulti- 


терин and understanding. For 
iy question being posed to me 
1 amd over again was not 
TW?" or "How?" but "Why?" 
‘Tht endlessly time-consuming 


Ilon takes the rational, logi- 
silly explained black and white 
Word or man and plunges it into 
ilw unpredictable and sometimes 
апае gray-shaded realm of 
ty ning and possibility. With his 
que nons, his relentless demand 
(ui honesty, and his ability to lis- 
deti ond то see past the words to 
thoi) meanings, my design profes- 
mi spurked in me the desire to 
{Wile architecture not based on 
‘trends or compromises, but on the 
[| of people, the understand- 
Any of place, and courage. He 
‘Wis nor interested in telling stu- 
(nts what they could or could 
Hot do, but in helping them de- 
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mately develops either a blind 
faith or becomes a heretic. On the 
other hand, if the priest's thurible 
swinging before the congregation 
dispenses a murky fog of skepti- 
cism along with the incense of 
faith, then the architectural nov- 
ice may be imbued with a healthy 
desire to question the message. 

This one-two punch of belief 
and doubt is for Rowe the key to 
helping students learn “to ma- 
nipulate with power and intelli- 
gence the subjects or objects of 
[the student's own] conviction 
and doubt." As an educational 
goal, "to learn to manipulate" 
may seem to lack ambition: there 
is no mention of leaming to draw, 
to understand structures, etc. But 
the mission to manipulate “with 
power and conviction,” to make 
value judgments, is the central 
mission of all education. This is 
especially so for architecture. 
with its obligation to resolve in- 
consistent requirements into 
something of lasting value to so- 
ciety, It is therefore to this wis- 
dom that Î tum in reexamining 
my own education in search of di- 
rection as a teacher and practitio- 
ner today. 

In the "70s, long before I 
understood the implications of the 
inherent contradictions in archi- 
tecture or the possibility of their 


resolution in Vitruvius's triangle, 
I received a good Bauhaus bap- 
lism al Rice University. With no 
preconceptions or high school 
drafting courses to guide me, I 
took the plunge out of curiosity, a 
combined love for drawing and 
problem-solving, and an unfor- 
gettahle interview with Ellnor 
Evans in her leaf- and fiber-filled 
office. While such naiveté might 
not be duplicable for all those en- 
tering professional programs, it 
probably served me well al Rice. 
Architecture was introduced in 
the first two years with the mysti- 
cism of the generation trained in 
Josef Albers's spiritual exercises. 
We drew many, many lines and 
even more of the infamous leaves 
as an initiation into Gropius's 
“teachable” language of form and 
the observation-discovery-inven- 
tion method of design. “Process, 
not product” was the second-year 
motto, but lectures on the history 
of architecture and the introduc- 
tion of paradigms in studio analy- 
sis projects balanced such an em- 
phasis with a respect for Гоппа] 
typology. Finally, dealing with 
more and more complex pro- 
grams within the same tight 
schedules taught the ипропапсе 
of a simple, elegant initial parti. 
Core courses in the later years 
encouraged the development of 


theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge to be incorporated into one’s 
studio work, Required courses in 
structures, construction, and prac- 
tice were minimal, however; this 
allowed one to explore pertinent 
topics outside of the School of 
Architecture. One critical aspect 
of the program—the “preceptor- 
ship” taken between the fourth 
and fifth years with a prominent 
architectural firm and usually in a 
major urban area—should be 
mentioned as both a part of the 
core curriculum and as an intro- 
duction to Life Outside the Walls. 
It always gives the student the 
only education in professional 
practice he or she will get at Rice, 
and it also holds in store many 
other unpredictable lessons, from 
presentation technique to project 
management. 

Through all of this it was evi- 
dent that my educators were 
questioning the doctrine of Mod- 
emism in which they themselves 
had been educated, especially the 
denial of the past. Also under fire 
was the belief that new and dy- 
namic designs were a matter of 
objectively collecting and pro- 
gramming the maximum amount 
of data before any pencil was put 
to paper. As we walked vicari- 
ously down the Strada Novissima 
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Plan and elevation of Manor East Mall. Bryan. which was designed as a master's study by Isabel Garcia. 
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ness and were quite condescend- 
ing towards those in other courses 
of study at the University. Friend- 
ships that would have been most 
uscful later in professional life 
were not made. By contrast, 
while at Harvard, H.H. Richard- 
son is said to have developed all 
the contacts he would rely on in 
his practice. Instead of too large. 
the U.T. experience was in this 
sense too narrow and restrictive. 

Just like other students 
throughout the world, we were 
wrapped up in the work of the big 
three: “Corbu,” "FLLW." and 
"Mies." We greedily devoured 
each new article or hit of infor- 
mation about their design work 
and philosophy, When we were 
unable to use their ideas as a ref- 
erence for a design project, we 
somewhat reluctantly turned to a 
lower echelon that included Ni- 
emeyer, Rudolph, Breuer, and 
Neutra. The fact that the big three 
were so different from each other 
was puzzling and difficult for 
most of us to resolve, 

During our years at the school 
of architecture, the sense of ca- 
maraderie among students and 
between students and faculty was 
very high. When we graduated, 
we felt prepared, confident that 
we were ready to make a contri- 
bution, Our skills of sketching 


Design for Resort Facilities at Monahans State Park, a senior-year project by Boone Powell 
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and delineating had been encour- 
aged and keenly honed by a tal- 
ented and dedicated faculty. 
Drawing was emphasized; we 
were expected to draw well. 

Our architecture-school facili- 
ties were, however, very limited. 
There were no photo labs or 
places where we maintained 
building materials or studied 
building systems in other than 
academic ways. Nor were we par- 
ticularly encouraged to make up 
that deficiency through site visits 
to ohserve real work and materi- 
als. We did take a materials 
course at the Engineering School 
and learned to crush concrete cyl- 
inders and to break steel rods. 
Looking back, I find it astonish- 
ing that a course in strength of 
materials or mechanical systems 
covered so little. 

What we had in abundance 
was an environment that allowed 
us to concentrate on our studio 
design studies, These typically 
consisted of a seemingly endless 
string of five-week problems. We 
proceeded from exhaustion, to 
mild interest, then concern, to 
panic, then frantic non-stop activ- 
ity, and back to exhaustion. The 
distractions, such as periodically 
throwing water bombs from the 
third floor onto the west mall. or 
setting fire to models stored in 
our studios, were largely of our 


own making. In the fall there 
were football games, and there 
were, of course, the Blue Bonnet 
Belles, but they were only to be 
seen around the first and last days 
of each semester. 

1 believe that schools of archi- 
lecture are much better today. 
Students handle much more infor- 
mation and their design work 
deals with complexities at a level 
well beyond what we usually at- 
tempted, Students today are more 
aware of other places and have 
traveled or aspire to do so. Stu- 
dents are now more knowledge- 
able about professional practice 
than they were in the 1950s. In- 
temship programs have helped 
create a vilal bridge from study to 
practice. Many more faculty 
members practice today than for- 
merly, and that also has aided in 
connecting education to practice. 
1 hasten to add that a great deal 
more improvement is needed. 
The quality of facilities and fi- 
nancial and other suppon of fac- 
ulty at the typical school of archi- 
tecture is still below that common 
to those of other professional dis- 
ciplines, but a great deal has been 
done to improve architectural 
education since I left school. 


Boone Powell, FAIA, is a partner 
in the San Antonia firm Ford. 
Powell & Carson 
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NATALVE APPEL, CONTINUE 
of the 1980 Venice Biennale. we 
saw projects that had obviously 
been conceived in relationship to 
ideal forms and historical images 
before any detailed requirements 
were allowed to influence devel- 
opment of the idea. Clearly, a rec 
onciliation of natural discovery 
with cultural revival and of em- 
pirical method with imagination 
had been sanctioned for main- 
stream services in the temple of 
architectural education. 

If Rice had attempted a 
straightforward response to С 
pius's question—"What kind of 
educational climate must we 
vide to fire the imagination of a 
potential artist and to equip him 
or her with infallible tech- 
nique?"—then my experience 
the University of Pennsylvania"! 
Graduate School of Fine Arts 
one of grappling with the devil, 
searching for an ethical directi 
to guide all that “infallible tech- 
nique." [t seemed as if the Penn 
faculty wanted most to end wh 
Einstein called "the perfection 
tools but the confusion of aim,” 

1 entered Penn’s М, Arch, 
gram after three years of teachi 
tat the University of Houston) 
and internship. | went there ex- 
pecting to focus on urban issu 
But, immersing myself in the t 
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velop the personal knowledge 
the conviction of beliefs that are 
essential if integrity is to stay 
alive in architecture. Under his 
tutelage, I stopped viewing edu- 
cation solely as a logical means 
achieving a tangible and quanti 
tive end and began to see it as a 
way of exploring the intangible 
and unexplainable aspects of m 
relationship to architecture and 
the world. 
With this shift in my percep- 
tions, I became aware of a con- 
flict, which, due to the inherent 
nature of architecture, exists in 
the system under which it is 
taught. The conflict arises out 
the important need for a practi 
knowledge of the science and 
technology of building that give 
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whether one wanted to study the 
vity, OF computers, or three-penny 
there was a holy spirit per- 

| p the House of Kahn that 
denuded reflection, reason, and 
Î arch for a hierarchy of values 
upon which to base one's sense of 
vultural obligation. The reality of 
Le Ricaler's structural experi- 
ente เบ น 1 tue roar of the table 
u inhu every studio, but 
Muere yay also that ever-present 
[1 nik iy us to remember 
whu wv were doing this for. Penn 
tal a favorite symbol for the de- 
late we were caught up in: Janus, 
ihe тоелса god of the gate. 
Puring niy time there, one side of 
the gate ight have displayed the 
Jee ot Richard Wesley, whisper- 
mp compiratorially that the uni- 
versity should be a stone wall of 
ideas for the students to beat 
[| heads against. The other side 
ИМ have shown the smiling 
Marco Frascari, enticing young 
J; Iutects ro come to school and 
| te play. 

| now understand that the du- 
чин» | encountered at Penn are 
llw necessary foundation of archi- 


V tuna! education. Helping stu- 
dents to deal with the conflicts 
пни therefore be education's pri- 


[1 goal. Whether a crusade to 
his ak down the wall or a picnic 
Jine, ihe quest is the same. To- 
Миу Ihe architect must practice in 


a world and a profession of con- 
tradictory messages and divisive 
actions, Some try to find an ever- 
more-specialized niche of “scien- 
tific” research in which they can 
feel necessary. On the other hand, 
most profess the desire to bridge 
the gaps between science, eco- 
nomics, and culture. The univer- 
sity's task is to lead students to 
question, with integrity, the pro- 
fession's dilemma. 

A fine school will give stu- 
denis a well-rounded view of the 
profession as it has been prac- 
ticed since “academic architec- 
ture" was formalized in the 17th 


century at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, combining design methods 
and principles, craftsmanship, en- 
gineering, and social science. 
Universities and students, how- 
ever, have an intuitive recognition 
of the priority of topics most 
suited to their characteristics. 
Any search is by nature subjec- 
tive from its inception, for the 
trailing and sorting of facts is af- 
fected by the initial hypothesis or 
motivation. Therefore, I can only 
divert the argument away from 
prescriptive planning and back to 
the swinging thurible—by this 
time having probably fumigated 
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Two out of four studies for the design of a house in Galveston, by Natalye Appel 


the entire congregation. The reli- 
gion of architecture, contrary and 
paradoxical as it is, will only be 
of use to one who has both a 
missionary's conviction and an 
unbeliever's skepticism. Without 
this Janus-god presence filling the 
church with the desire to question 
and manipulate and reshape one's 
faith, the student who comes to 
learn may find only a madhouse 
of fanatics or the bare ruins of a 
forgotten sect. 


Natalye Appel is an assistant pro- 
fessor of architecture at the UT 
Austin and practices in Houstan. 


mv hitecture its structure, along 
willi the vital need for an under- 
studing and concern about qual- 
ity and meaning that give archi- 
Wcture its purpose. It is a conflict 
that splits learning institutions 
into camps that emphasize either 
tw scientific and business-ori- 
anted aspects of the profession or 


ilw aesthetic and theoretical as- 
pects of the field. Architectural 
wlucation then becomes not a 
wiy of broadening and enriching 
minis for the purpose of further- 
Ing (he good of mankind, but a 
100! for whatever pany is cur- 
yen(ly experiencing popularity 
an power according to the 
whims of the aris or economics. 
For leaming institutions, it is of- 
jen a matter of politics. For the 
Minlents who are asked at some 


point in their academic careers to 
choose which camp they will 
join, it is often a matter of sur- 
vival. My stubborn inability to 
understand why I had to make 
this choice and my adamant re- 
fusal to do so were to cause me a 
lot of grief and frustration during 
the remainder of my studies; yet 
in the end they were to be my 
saving graces. 

I remained true, though not 
always coherently, to the spirit of 
the lesson I had learned as a 
sophomore, and continued, in the 
attempt to develop my own 
understanding and convictions, to 
question and examine the ideas 
and beliefs about architecture that 
I was being taught. However, it 
was not until I returned to gradu- 
ate school after a year of working 


in the professional world that I 
met a design professor who gave 
me the encouragement, guidance, 
and freedom I needed to commit 
myself finally to the direction in 
which my inquiries had been tak- 
ing me the entire time—a direc- 
tion that led not toward the scien- 
tific or the aesthetic, but toward 
the blurred and ineffably chang- 
ing realm between the two and 
which is the shared source of 
their strength and imponance in 
architecture. 

It is a direction that I will con- 
tinue to pursue in my architec- 
tural career. For I believe that the 
nature of architecture is inclusive 
and that it is only by an under- 
standing of the things that we as 
architects hring with us, con- 
sciously or not, to our work— 


memory, instinct, preconceptions, 
expectations, intelligence, logic, 
emotions, dreams, and everything 
else—that we begin to realize 
that, however deeply it may be 
rooted in the pragmatic soils of 
logic and reason, architecture ad- 
dresses and demands, as well, the 
responses of the human spirit, and 
that this is architecture’s innate 
challenge and beauty. 


Isabel Garcia, who holds 
bachelor's and master's degrees 
in architecture from Texas A&M 
University, currently lives and 
works in San Antonio, 
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Reyna/Caragonne 
Architects’ buildings 
for the Edgewood 
Independent School 
District go beyond 
their educational 
program to embody 
an activist political 
agenda. 


А 28-classroom addition was built at 
Loma Park. BELOW: plan. RIGHT. 
when the planting of vines is estab- 
lished, a painted metal trellis will 
create a shallow courtyard outside 
the classroom area. 
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A NEW START 
AT EDGEWOOD ISD 


By Joel Warren Barna 


s a rule, architects seldom accomplish 
A the goal nearest their hearts, which is 

to design and complete significant 
places, shaping the meaning of the environment 
through structure and making that meaning ac- 
cessible to others. Sometimes architects fail at 
place-making because they lack talent or con- 
centration. More often, the places they create 
are robbed of significance by the fact that cru- 
cial decisions about site, budget, use, and 
expression are made by others. And even the 
best projects can be simply swallowed by the 
cacophony that is the American landscape: 
people are too various, too impatient, too inde- 
pendent to acquiesce while an architect's vision 
is imposed on them. 

A series of buildings for the Edgewood In- 
dependent School District (EISD) in San Anto- 
nio, designed hy San Antonio-based Reyna/Car- 
agonne Architects, runs counter to this rule. The 
projects—new buildings, additions, and renova- 
tions for elementary, middle, and high 
schools—were intended by the architects and 
the clients not simply as buildings to house 


Phones them pages by К. Greg Hurley 


services but as political statements. As a group, 
the projects succeed on both these levels, and 
they achieve an additional architectural distinc- 
tion: they form an armature around which the 


entire Edgewood community is reorganizing. 
Formed from the hreakup of an earlier distri 

in 1913, EISD is one of the two poorest school 

districts in Texas. Much of its area is taken up 
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bw k elevation: Stucco, concrete block, tile. steel, and glass are combined in a landmark image 
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Loma Park: the corridor crossings provide gathering places Loma Park: site plan shows the addition’s connection to existing classroom structure 
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FEdgewond ISD. highlighted in gray. 
us dt relates to Kelly and Lackland 
Air Force bases, within the major 
highways of the San Antonio area 


lohn De» 


The Edgewood ISD headquarters on Highway 90, west of downtown San Antonio, dates from the 1950s 


12 


by parts of Kelly and Lackland Air Force bases 
and other land that is exempt from local taxa- 
tion. Single-family residences and vacant land 
occupy most of the rest. Industrial and office 
development is minimal, providing few jobs, 
and the district has none of the oil wells or other 
revenue generators found in neighboring dis- 
tricts. The population of the area grew rapidly 
after 1940, in part because Mexican-American 
families displaced from San Antonio's west side 


by federally funded slum-clearance programs it 
the 1940s and 1950s had nowhere else to go. 
According to the 1982 EISD master plan (writ- 
ten by Reyna/Caragonne), "These families 
were pushed into the Edgewood area, where 
developers exploited their housing needs... 
selling or renting low-quality shacks in areas 
lacking sewer, water, and streets." Although 
San Antonio later annexed the area and made 
major infrastructure improvements, the pattern 
of low-income settlement remained. By 1976, 
when the district's physical plant had grown to 
27 schools, enrollment in the district had begun 
to decline, adding to EISD's problems. 

In the late 1970s a new coalition of Mexican 
American political activists gained control of 
the EISD hoard and began pursuing ways, in- 
cluding an ongoing lawsuit against the State of 
Texas, to increase funding. At the same time, 
officials instituted measures aimed at increas- 
ing educational quality in district schools. The 
so-called “no-pass, no-play" rule, which re- 
quires passing grades before a student can take 
part in extracurricular activities, was enacted in 
EISD eight years before it became part of state 
law (officials say that H. Ross Perot and other 
statewide educational reformers hased their ef- 
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u Middle School: entry Wrenn Middle School: plan 


forts at least partly on EISD's example). 
| ) For all the area's problems, savs Pete Gonza- 
les, an EISD board member, there are strengths 
i | that motivated the changes over the last decade. 
| “First of all, this is a deep-rooted school dis- 
trict.” Gonzales says. "The people have been 
here for generations and they want to build up 
their community. We are not going 10 move 
away from our problems." 

In 1982, to respond to the district’s falling 
student population by cutting costs for mainte- 
nance and operations, as well as to allow school 
property to be leased for development, the dis- 
trict hired Reyna/Caragonne. The firm wrote the 
district's master plan, and has designed the nec- 
essary addition and renovation projects and 
demolitions that were recently completed at à 
cost of just over $10 million. 

"We never had the opportunity to work on a 
virgin site; it was all add-ons and remodels.” 
Alexander Caragonne said in a telephone inter- 
view from the l'irm's California office, which he 
has headed for the last three years. "The hudg- 
eis were low, $55 to $75 per square foot." 

“It'S a poverty area, and you don't expect 
quality design. But we felt we had to create 
spaces with a grand scheme, with some richness 
in color and materials," says Elias Reyna, who 
heads the San Antonio office. 
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hiffuvil Elementary: plan R Greg Harsh 
stew Hursley 


woni Elementary: playground area 
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A new classroom wing, cafeteria, kitchen, and support facility totalling 20,000 square feet were built at Gardendale School. As at other school projects by Reyna 


Caragonne, entries and axial circulation were emphasized 
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Gardendale School, west elevation 
RIGHT 


Gardendale's interior hallways, with tall triangular vaults, evoke a Mesoamerican heritage 


Gardendale: south elevation 


Reyna/Caragonne used a palette of bright 
painted steel, tile, muted stucco, and cement 
block throughout the schools’ public spaces 
(classrooms were kept utilitarian). And they 
used a common formal vocabulary in each of 
the schools. The circulation schemes are 
strongly axial and symmetrical, with explicit 
references to Beaux Arts planning. For empha- 
sis, the entrances are pedimented and exploded 
into articulated fragments in the postmodernist 
manner. Circular columns have blocky capitals 
and hallways rise to acutely triangular vaults 
that look postmodernist at the same time that 
they are vaguely Mesoamerican. Construction 
details are uneven: the stucco, in particular, of- 
ten looks thin and fragile where one expects it 
to be massive, Nevertheless, these elements 
combine to produce a robust, active architecture 
that dots the Edgewood area with landmarks. 
Whereas most modernist schools recede into the 
landscape, implying a focus on the semiprivate 
world of students and teachers, these insist on a 
public role for education. 

Postmodemism began as an outsider's cri- 
tique of mainstream modernism, a plea for his- 
torical connections and human scale in a not-so- 
brave new world. Now a mainstream style, 
however, posimodemism has become the lan- 
guage of malls and suburban development, as 
thin and shallow as the stylistic language it re- 
placed. Pediments now evoke little more than 
groans from architectural juries. In the EISD 
schools, however, Reyna/Caragonne's post- 
modernism has more staying power: although 
they use forms and techniques that are now all 
100 familiar in mainstream postmodernism, by 
some alchemy they have managed to retain the 
polemical stance, to stay critical outsiders defin- 
ing their own terms in their Edgewood projects. 
More important, within the political and social 
context around the schools, the stylistic expres- 
sion of the projects asserts a claim on tradition 
as a means of self-definition for the community. 
These are landmarks of the new, activist Edge- 
wood Independent School District, a citizenry 
taking charge of its own destiny. sm 
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ESCAPE FROM THE PLANET 
OF THE MODERNISTS: 
THE GROWTH SYNDROME 


BEYOND 


By Douglas Pegues Harvey 


s Yogi Berra once said, 
“It's déja vu all over 
again." Princeton, N.J., 


which I just left to return to 
Texas, is the center of a Texas- 
style real estate boom, It is said 
that, if all the allowable office de- 
velopment were completed, the 
Princeton corridor would have 
over 300 million square feet of 
space—and some people think it 
will happen. 

Texans, now recovering from 
the excesses of the recent boom, 
know that all booms must come 
to an end. Except for the rueful 
satisfaction of seeing Yankees re- 
peating Texans' mistakes, what 
can architects and students of the 
city learn from the apparent par- 
allels? In particular, are there sys- 
temic flaws in the real-estate de- 
velopment mechanism which cre- 
ated so much now-useless con- 
struction, as well as in the plan- 
ning ideals (both regulatory and 
proprietary) that directed it? 
Where might we look for more 
resilient models and for more ef- 
fective mechanisms to implement 
them? Texans have a unique op- 
portunity to contemplate those 
questions. 

Texas and New Jersey both of- 
fer examples of a universal phe- 
nomenon—the modernist land- 
scape. Recent obituaries to the 
contrary, modemism is not van- 
ished, nor even moribund. It 
flourishes today in suburbia, a de- 
veloping country where the will 
of the epoch is being translated 
into space. That will embodies an 
energetic materialism, which re- 
defines the continuum of the 
mute earth as a series of anicu- 
lated products. 

This landscape is the ultimate 
result, in the context of environ- 
mental design, of an intellectual 


transformation that has been un- 
der way in Western society at 
least since the Protestant Refor- 
mation, and draws on the subse- 
quent development of experimen- 
tal science and the Industrial 
Revolution. It is a conception 
founded on the intellectual con- 
version of land into a commodity, 
part of civilization's heretofore- 
incessant march of intellectual 
abstraction—from the local, par- 
ticular, and directly experienced 
to the analytic and general. We 
have learned to take such a leap 
of abstraction for granted, but it is 
still a new phenomenon in his- 
tory, with profound implications 
for the communities that ulti- 
mately occupy the land. 

In developer-driven suburbía, 
human culture is reduced to the 
concems of Economic Man. 
Buildings, like people, are eco- 
nomic units—deals. This phe- 
nomenon is not specifically the 
result of capitalism or of private 
land ownership. For example, 
Walter Gropius's principle of Ex- 
istenzminimum in the design of 
workers' housing was a Social 
Democratic theme. Expressed in 
land and building under the 
American legal and economic re- 
gime, the abstractionist attitude 
generates a landscape in which 
merchantability (suitability for 
sale) is the basis for the devel- 
oper’s most important choices— 
and one in which “less is more.” 

Lewis Mumford said, “Archi- 
tecture is the process by which 
Man becomes a landscape." Ev- 
ery landscape is specific, so his 
construct is also specific: to hu- 
manity's place in the universe, to 
each culture, 10 each social group, 
to each person. It describes the 
coneretization of human society, 
both literally and intellectually. 


John Brinkerhoff Jackson has 
described this ancestral attitude 
towards settlement as the “ver- 
nacular" landscape—one made 
unofficially, by plain people, for 
their own use, and accreting un- 
self-consciously over generations. 
The new suburbia prospectively 
reverses this attitude. There is no 
single word that defines the new 
mechanism; it is an entirely dif- 
ferent category. 

As an intellectual abstraction, 
American suburbia is conceptu- 
ally freed from its particular set- 
ting, suggesting the possibility of 
its infinite replication. Wherever 
it occurs, suburbia does in fact 
tend to recreate patterns and there 
are several utilitarian reasons for 
this phenomenon. 

First, the mechanism of land 
development follows the same 
legal imperatives across the coun- 
try. This has become progres- 
sively truer since World War II as 
the increasing precision and uni- 
formity of development controls 
(for example. in flood-plain man- 
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The Montrose area of Houston, with 
its gridded streets, is an example of 
neighborhood planning from a time 
when suburbs still functioned as part 
of the urban transportation network. 
Such areas provide a way of distrib- 
uting automobile traffic instead of 
concentrating it. The public realm 
of Streets and the private гейт оу 
driveways and homesteads are 
relatively balanced and integrated, 
replicating what J.B. Jackson has 
called “the vernacular landscape.” 


agement, or requirements for en- 
vironmental-impact statements, 
or progressively standardized 
building codes) has established a 
national regulatory environment. 

Second, the formation of a na- 
tional secondary mongage market 
(Fannie Mae and her siblings) has 
ereated a uniform economic con- 
text. With the cooperation of the 
insurance industry, the mortgage 
market has increasingly suc- 
ceeded 10 standardizing design 
and planning types. 

The secondary mortgage mar- 
ket operates through its influence 
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on local lenders. To resell mort- 
gages, a local lender must ensure 
that they meet requirements laid 
down by the secondary market, 
including those concerning plan- 
ning and design issues. The mort- 
gage market wants well-defined, 
standardized elements that it can 
evaluate on paper—commodities. 
As financing considerations have 
become increasingly important 
during the last 15 years, their halo 
of stipulations has increasingly 
dictated the shape of new devel- 
opment. (For example, no two- 
bedroom single-family houses, 
other than custom designs, were 
built for many years because they 
did not satisfy requirements for 
an FHA mortgage. and few build- 
ers forgo such financing.) 

In cutting away the accommo- 
dation of regional or local prefer- 
ences, this sort of long-distance 
influence has largely neutralized 
one of the prime advantages that 
local developers have tradition- 
ally enjoyed over development 
entities operating nalionwide— 
knowledge of those quirks of the 
local market. Eliminating local 
variations accommodates the 
emergence of a nobility of devel- 
opment "big boys": home-build- 
ers such as Centex Homes and 
General Homes, whose stock is 
traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange, along with commercial 
developers such as Gerald Hines 
and Trammell Crow (who is now 
building condos in Princeton). 

Third, the Urban Land Institute 
and other national associations 
and journals have created a na- 
попа! forum for land develop- 
ment ideas. Today, when a player 
puts a profitable new spin on 
some element of the development 
process, the concept rapidly dif- 
luses throughout the industry. 

Finally, construction and or- 
ganizational techniques, devel- 
oped during WW II and first ap- 
plied to private construction in 
Levittown in 1946, showed that 
economies of scale and assembly- 
line methods could turn land de- 
velopment into Big Bucks. These 
pressures have moved the indus- 
Irv towards conditions like those 
in Canada, where major corpora- 
tions dominate a consolidated na- 
попа] market. 


The impact of this sort of or- 
ganizing on the future of daily 
life is profound and enduring. De- 
velopment is so... well, perma- 
nent. Once large tracts of “raw” 
land are subdivided, public 
money is invested, and the land is 
occupied by people and build- 
ings, the use, street, and boundary 
patterns thereby established be- 
come ratified and fixed parts of 
the community. Compared to the 
renovation or reuse of a building, 
reconfiguration of the occupied 
landscape is nearly impossible. 
Altering it usually requires gen- 
erations, except where a dramatic 
change of scale in economic ac- 
tivity arises within a few years 
(for example Greenway Plaza, in 
Houston, for which an entire 192- 
house neighborhood, developed 
about 1950, was bought out in 
1969 and obliterated by 1978). 

Instead, the community will 
usually speod decades, even cen- 
turies, living with whatever 
emerges from the initial conver- 
sion of rural land to urban use. 
The exterior decorations that 
come along next decade will in- 
fluence these choices little. When 
you divide the land, vou impose 
the convictions, ideals, and deals 
of the moment. 


LAND PLANNING AND 
THE INVISIBLE HAND 

Land is a place to stand on the 
Earth. In our secular and reduc- 
lionist world, expressions of the 
"social order" are now primarily 
geographic: where you stand is 
understood to represent, and 
therefore partially determines, 
your place in the community. In 
this way, land development 
shapes tomorrow 's society. So the 
question of who will divide the 
land, for what purposes, and ac- 
cording to what ideals, is a ques- 
tion of enduring significance to 
anyone concemed with how 
tomorrow's population will live. 

Three models govern the con- 
duct of urban planning in the 
United States. The first we might 
call the "local community" 
model, which typically rules de- 
veloping areas surrounding the 
older industrial cities. 

The two other models—metro- 
politan-area control and laissez- 
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faire—are prevalent in Texas. 
Once Texas established annexa- 
tion policies favorable to central 
cities in 1961, area-wide planning 
control was feasible for those cit- 
ies choosing to exercise it. Not all 
have. Houston exemplifies the at- 
titude that individual property 
owners should decide land use. 
However, the underlying urban- 
planning model appears to matter 
little; land-use patterns through- 


out the country are tending to- 
ward uniformity, suggesting that 
ownership at the time of develop- 
ment, rather than planniog con- 
trol, shapes land use. 

The phenomenon of subdivi- 
sion and construction is generally 
termed "growth," although it is 
more properly not growth hut ex- 
pansion. Growth has biological 
connotations, suggesting a sym- 
hiosis between individual and so- 
ciety with a corresponding di- 
rected form. In this sense, a city 
can truly grow only when deci- 
sions about development reflect a 
community consensus. That con- 
dition seldom exists in the United 
States, where land development is 
overseen by government but ulli- 
mately entrusted to the market's 
Invisible Hand. 

The textbook rationale for pri- 
vate land development is utilitar- 
ian: if land is "worth" its useful- 
ness, then a materialistic society's 
interest 15 in putting it to its 
“highest and best use" as deter- 
mined by market forces. The 


The Sharpstown area of Houston, 
developed in the 1960s, shows the 
chief signs of enclave suburbia: 
looping streets that limit access to 
major thoroughfares, concentrating 
traffic. This arrangement raises the 
value of land along the thoroughfares 
for commercial development, at the 
Same time that it makes driving mare 
difficult for residents. Such planning 
enshrines the modernist conceptian 
of landscape, in which all values are 
measured in terms af merchantability. 
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plans of the highest bidder are 
presumed to represent that high- 
est and best use. If demand in- 
creases, prices usually increase 
because tracts have more poten- 
tial users bidding for them. De- 
velopment of more sites and 
huildings then follows because 
profit can be made by meeting the 
greater demand, directly generat- 
ing economic activity and in- 
creasing tax revenues for govern- 
ment services. 

According to the textbook the- 
ory of markets, increased demand 
also stimulates increased produc- 
tion of the desired commodity. If 
people want cars, more cars are 
produced—making more chain 
saws would hardly satisfy. But al- 
though developer-driven suburbia 
employs land as though it were a 
commodity, land is in fact a natu- 
ral entity of an essentially fixed 
magnitude and clearly not, ac- 
cording to the definitions of capi- 
talism, an economic good. As 
Mark Twain once observed, 
"they've quit making it." 


Once large tracts of 
“raw” land have 
been subdivided and 
occupied, the pat- 
terns established be- 
come fixed and rati- 
fied parts of the com- 
munity. Compared to 
renovation of a 
building, reconfigu- 
ration of the occu- 
pied landscape is 
nearly impossible. 
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Each piece of land is unique 
because its location is unique. Lo- 
cation, after all, is the primary 
variable of site selection, In- 
creased demand for land around a 
city typically means increased 
demand for land in a particular 
location. The locational stipula- 
tion may be economic (being 
where the most hamburgers can 
be sold), functional (enjoying the 
optimal commute), or social (es- 
tablishing status through proxim- 
ity to certain other people). 

But, because location is 
unique, increases in value cannot 
stimulate an increased supply of 
land in the desired location. The 
aggregate demand can never be 
met; instead, demand only stimu- 
lates the supply of substitute land, 
in other locations (or to a high- 
rise building environment, which 
creates an entirely different set of 
planning and design issues). With 
true commodities, increased sup- 
ply restrains prices. Not in the 
case of land, however. Where 
demand for buildings in the origi- 
nal location continues Io increase, 
rising prices eventually produce a 
geographic rearrangement of the 
community; in an example widc- 
spread in larger cities, tenants 
who cannot pay rising renis are 
forced out. Price increases push 
people out to the periphery, to 
new growth areas. 

The textbook operation of the 
market model implies that pro- 
duction would eventually meet 
demand; hut because market 
mechanisms cannot properly 
function here, urban expansion 
exaggerates price disparities—a 
situation which eventually dam- 
ages both less-sought and more- 
sought locations. In the relatively 
more desirable areas, il promotes 
speculative bidding, increasing 
paper profitability and the expec- 
lation of an investment windfall 
such as that which recently over- 
stimulated building in Texas. 
Meanwhile, that fantasy of a 
windfall somewhere else tends to 
dampen the remaining incentive 
to invest in the less-valued loca- 
tions. Relatively, these become 
abandoned by both the political 
and the investment structures: 
slum conditions can worsen even 
in a boom. This phenornenon has 


intensified political conflict na- 
tionwide since the first oil crunch 
and the end of uniform prosperity 
in 1974. But the conflicts have 
been treated as local and paro- 
chial, their common and systemic 
nature not identified. 

Instead of integrating the idea 
of stewardship for future genera- 
lions into the planning process, 
usual American practice has been 
that each group in an urban area 
treats the symptoms of geo- 
graphic distress so as to favor its 
own position: public housing; 
rent controls; property tax-abate- 
ment; “МЕ, Laurel housing' in 
New Jersey (the response to a 
coun decision mandating low- 
and moderate-income housing in 
each local governmental entity); 
minimum-house-size restrictions; 
large-lot zoning; planned-unit de- 
velopment; approval for commer- 
cial development tied to construc- 
tion of housing—even the plan- 
ning and zoning mechanism il- 
self. All were inventions intended 
to correct an unguided land-de- 
velopment system. But they all 
wound up obscuring the problem 
while allowing some people to 
get away with murder. 

Typically, for example, new 
housing developrnents tend to be 
where the people who will live in 
them don't want to be. They em- 
ploy building types and configu- 
rations that prospective owners 
have been persuaded (until now 
at least) to accept as a merely 
temporary expedient; the Texas 
boom leaned heavily on promo- 
tions (including "buy now or 
you'll never have another 
chance" hyperbole) for the 
"starter" home whose purchase 
would supposedly put Joe Home- 
owner on the trade-up escalator. 

Not that the new growth is oth- 
erwise unsalable. People are ca- 
pable of choosing the least агпопр 
evils to obtain what most nearly 
serves their needs and desires 
from among the choices for 
which they have enough money. 
They can tell the difference be- 
tween |7- and 29-percent desira- 
bility: but that is still not offering 
them much. The continued mer- 
chantability of the real-estate sys- 
tem masks its inherent inability to 
supply what people of average 


income really do want but are 
prevented from obtaining, either 
because it is never offered or be- 
cause the price is prohibitive. 

The phenomenon of the condo- 
minium exemplifies this effect. In 
the growth corridors of suburbia, 
new households may want, 
among the physical attributes of 
their domestic surroundings: a 
house, a short trip to work, a vari- 
ety of nearby services, enough 
room for their cars on the major 
roads, nearby parks. These are 
straightforward desires, But in 
expanding "urban regions," the 
capital web and houses cost much 
more than they did 20 years ago 
in relation to the average income 
of those employed there. So once 
again, marriage has become an 
economic necessity: lwo median 
incomes are now required to buy 
a median-priced house in eco- 
nomically healthy areas, where 
only one was necessary a genera- 
tion ago. Travel time to work 
from the same median-priced 
residence is also greater. Park 
acreage per resident is in a long 
decline, except for large, isolated 
tracts in flood plains or other en- 
vironmentally unsuitable sites. 

Suddenly Levittown begins to 
look like a lost Age of Gold. In 
1946, the Levitt brothers began 
selling small two-bedroom 
houses on Long Island, N.Y.. for 
$6,990, which would now he less 
than $70,000. By 1951, they had 
sold over 17,000 and were asking 
$9,900 for a slightly larger 
model—still cheap. But around 
Princeton today, there simply are 
no more starter homes. Mini- 
mum-floor-area and minimum- 
lot-size restrictions, combined 
with current land prices, make the 
2,000-s.f. house, for more than 
$200.000, a practical minimum. 
These are real reversals of the 
"American dream." 

The real-estate industry, en- 
couraged by the existing local 
populations of properry owners in 
each locality, has embraced the 
condominium, or "town home" in 
a planned-unit development, as a 
substitute, but il is no solution. 
The campaign to sell condos de- 
pends heavily on their acceptance 
by first-time buyers as more rudi- 
mentary "starter homes." Uofor- 
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tunately, it is clear in Texas that, 
just as in a pyramid scheme, the 
“bigger sucker” required hy the 
system may not materialize at the 
crucial moment, Meanwhile, the 
lure of the pyramid distorts the 
process by which the region of 
:ettlement expands, and leads to 
regrettable choices. 

One regrettable choice at the 
planning level has been abandon- 
ment of the traditional city grid. 
More than 25 years ago, in The 
Death and Life of Great Ameri- 
can Cities, Jane Jacobs pointed 
out the value of short blocks in 
fostering varied and stable envi- 
ronments of habitation. She was 
referring to the salutary effect on 
pedestrian life of multiple path- 
wuys—bul her observation also 
ipplies to automobile circulation. 


ABANDONING THE GRID 

The automobile, as convey- 

nce, offers the same virtue as 
туе on foot: it is capable of 
relatively) random movement. 

| he rectangular grid of small 
blocks, the American norm 
through the 1930s, is not neces- 
sarily uncongenial to the automo- 
bile society. But during the last 
И} years, typical land develop- 
ment has abandoned the grid and 
its traditional urban landscape in 
tuvor of modemist land-planning 
principles, 

Primary among these is func- 
попа! segregation. The “neigh- 
borhood" is limited to single-fam- 
ily houses; there are separate dis- 
iricts for town houses and aparl- 
ments, commercial strips, office 
parks of various kinds, and indus- 
try. With single-family develop- 
mens segregated from other uses 
and other housing (among devel- 
ирег». tracts intended for apart- 
ments or condominiums are not 
referred to as "residential" sites), 
ı1 15 ап easy extension to the idea 
of economic segregation: organ- 
izing each price category within a 
separate enclave bordered hy 
commercial, apartment, or other 
lund uses and by major streets 
lined with these sites. Segregation 
by price helps standardize house 
types us commodities, facilitating 
the movement of mortgages on 
the secondary market. 

Apartment projects are also a 


much more strongly defined type, 
and their size has greatly in- 
creased. Apartment developers 
now confine their efforts to proj- 
ects large enough to ѕирроп full- 
time third-pariv management; 
such projects can be sold to ab- 
sentee landlords or syndications, 
with long-distance financing. Du- 
plexes, four-plexes, and eight-unit 
apartment buildings, built for 
decades for the occupant-landlord 
or local investor-operator, are no 
longer mixed into the kind of 
residential development that one 
could even charitably describe as 
a "neighborhood"; they are sel- 
dom built at all (with the excep- 
tion of duplexes in Dallas). Typi- 
cal projects of the last decade 
have been designed from the start 
as tear-downs: their success de- 
pends only on occupancy up to 
the break-even point created by 
revenues, loan terms, tax Jaws, 
and land values. On a spread 
sheet this can be as little as seven 
years. After that, it's all gravy and 
the buildings themselves become 
disposable, eventual slums. 

Besides a prevalent economic 
segregation, there is a segregation 
of populations by type of occu- 
pancy. In single-family develop- 
ments, residents generally own 
their homes, for example: mul- 
liple-unit dwellings are mostly 
rented (many condominium pur- 
chasers eventually end up renting 
their units when they are unable 
to sell them). A similar evolution 
has affected commercial property. 
where developer-provided office 
space and shopping malls have 
made tenants of nearly all small 
businesses, Small firms may find 
financial advantages in this ar- 
rangement, but it makes for a pro- 
found change in the way the land- 
scape is occupied. 

Finally, the automobile is no 
longer our friend, at least not col- 
lectively. Your automobile may 
still be your friend. but to me it is 
just one of thousands, driven by 
jerks and madmen, which I have 
to face every day. The resulting 
desire to insulate one's own resi- 
dence from the onslaught of traf- 
fic has resulted, reasonahly 
enough. in à planning imperative 
to provide streets that don't go 
anywhere. In the new suburhia, 


only the freeways and major 
streets are continuous. Other 
streets stop at a T-intersection, re- 
turn in a loop, end in a cul-de-sac. 

But suburbia is totally automo- 
bile-dependent, and some streets 
have to go through; those become 
a no-man's land, the battlefield of 
the car wars. This situation can 
benefit the developer. He can't 
sell streets, so the lower the per- 
centage of site area dedicated to 
streets, the more profitahle his de- 
velopment becomes; and the 
higher the cost of land, the more 
difference it makes. Moreover, 
limited street continuity raises the 
market value of commercial sites 
by concentrating traffic into a few 
major arteries, which provide the 
only routes of travel and make up 
the "strip." City Beautiful ideals, 
both those prescribed by ordi- 
nance and those chosen by devel- 
opers (such as the office park) 
promote the same pattern, creal- 
ing public street intersections that 
arc fewer in number and farther 
from the buildings they serve. 

Together, these practices have 
created an automobile-dependent 
region with progressively fewer 
altemative paths for those auto- 
mohiles, so that the auto's ability 
to move at random vanishes in ils 
constriction into a maelstrom of 
freeway transit. The loss of the 
small-scale street grid has elimi- 
nated the normal redundancy of 
pathways of a traditional city; in 
the new suburbia, every remain- 
ing intersection is a point of cri- 
sis. The street area still exists—as 
driveways and parking 1615-- ไ ห น 1 
continuity has been destroyed. As 
with congestive heart failure, de- 
teriorating circulation leads to 
worsening disability. 

Texas cities suggest something 
more: that, in fact, suhurhia has 
created the traffic crisis against 
which enclave planning proposes 
to defend the homestead. Despite 
economic weakness, traffic woes 
continue in Houston and Austin. 
for example; and the worst traffic 
is not in the old center, with its 
largely continuous street grid, hut 
in the suburbs. 

Another sort of discontinuity in 
new-growth regions is both re- 
grettable and intractable because 
it is based on such necessary and 
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Houston's Greenway Plaza stands 
atop what was once the Larchmont 
neighborhood; onlv the largest, most 
comprehensive developments can 
alter established land patterns 


laudable purposes. During the last 
20 vears, a new structure of land- 
use regulation has arisen in re- 
sponse to the environmental 
movement: water detention re- 
quirements, to reduce erosion, fa- 
cilitate aquifer recharge. and con- 
trol flooding; site coverage limi- 
lations, for similar purposes; tree 
protection, so the newly devel- 
oped landscape won't be stripped 
bare; prohibitions on construction 
in flood plains; protection of sce- 
nic views; control of erosion dur- 
ing construction. 

But these have generated an 
unanticipated by-product. The 
regulatory environment has made 
land development much more 
complicated and time-consuming. 
increasing the advantage to par- 
ties who can suppon, far in ad- 
vance of sales revenues, a de- 
tailed planning and engineering 
process, as well as extensive en- 
vironmental protection during 
construction. Usually this means 
corporations with deep pockets. 

The Big Boys can usually be 
depended on to deliver a superior 
sewage treatment system—but 
with a side effect. As regulations 
encourage development in ever 
larger chunks, the power over de- 
cisions conceming the future 
landscape slips into fewer and 
fewer hands. At The Woodlands, 
near Houston, one private organi- 
zation controls the evolving fonn 
of a settlement with a projected 
population of 100,000 people. 
Despite the corporate owner's ap- 
parently competent performance 
in physical terms, the extreme 
concentration of powers with 
such perpetual impact, ever fur- 
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ther detached from the commu- 
nity of current and future resi- 
dents, argues for close scrutiny of 
such an arrangement. 

Consider land development as 
a series of experiments in biologi- 
cal evolution. As the average size 
of a development increases, the 
number of "experiments" de- 
creases for a given amount of ex- 
pansion. In genetic terms, the di- 
versity has decreased, and the 
prospects for viability of the out- 
come are diminished. An unwise 
choice has a greater impact, and 
the opportunity for unwise 
choices is increased because there 
are fewer recently completed ex- 
periments from which to learn. 

In another biological analogy, 
suburbia is increasingly inbred. 
There is more communication 
within the industry (Urban Land 
Institute, mortgage market, devel- 
oper magazines, etc.) but also 
more reliance on advertising and 
standardized types to tell people 
what they will buy or rent, and 
less room and tolerance for the 
opinions of parties outside the 
ranks of deal-makers and experts. 

For instance, it is almost im- 
possible to buy a residential lot in 
nco-suburbia, except in "execu- 
tive" or "manor" neighborhoods 
with deed restrictions that impose 
extremely large minimum floor 
areas. [t's а pact between industry 
and buyer. Lesser beings are ex- 
pected to accept a standard indus- 
try product; no one (including 
buyers of the standard items) is 
prepared to trust individuals’ aes- 
thetic judgments in building their 
own houses in the sacred pre- 
cinct. Through such practices, in- 
breeding creates congenital weak- 
nesses that may evidence them- 
selves later with unwelcome ef- 
fects, as when the building boom 
ends. Where might we look for 
mechanisms with more potential 
for diversity and resilience with 
which to produce urban environ- 
ments—ones their occupants 
might find more worthy of main- 
taining after the boom is over? 

Recall the argument that it is 
still ownership, rather than cur- 
rent planning mechanisms, that is 
now shaping suburbia. A real-es- 
late developer's goal is to make 
money from producing buildings 
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for rent or sale; the conversion of 
the land is not necessarily integral 
to this process. In fact, the land it- 
self is useless in urbanistic terms, 
except as an object of speculative 
resale, until it is “huilt out." But 
the unique character of land neu- 
tralizes moderating market forces, 
initiating instead the process of 
speculation which leads to so 
many destructive effects on urban 
development. Perhaps a strategy 
for an urban community could be 
to take the land element out of the 
development equation. 


ANOTHER STRATEGY 


For an example of such a strat- 
еру, we can look to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, where the 
population density is that of New 
Jersey, and where land-planning 
practice long ago began reflecl- 
ing the scarcity of land. German 
practice suggests a way to halt the 
spread of the modemist landscape 
and to introduce urban patterns of 
greater continuity and resilience 
to Texas cities. German practice 
takes a different view of urban 
development and emplovs plan- 
ning methods that effectively im- 
plement that view. 

In West Germany, there is no 
diffuse suburbia of the son found 
almost universally around Ameri- 
can cities. The edge of a German 
town or city is an edge, not à 


zone or region. There may be 
single-family housing at the pe- 
rimeter, but the land is fully de- 
veloped, with no large tracts 
passed over and "warehoused" 
for later use. The transition to 
countryside is narrow and clearly 
defined. Beyond this point lie 
farmland, forest, parks, and small 
settlements of long standing. As 
in the U.S., both the rural and the 
urban environment are predomi- 
nantly under private ownership. 
But the difference between them 
is established and maintained hy 
a deliberate government policy. 
In Germany, rezoning rural 
land for private urban develop- 
ment is по! permitted. When de- 
mand for additional buildings in a 
municipality is recognized, as 
through rising prices, the authori- 
lies initiate new development in a 
fashion similar to that used in 
"Urban Redevelopment Districts" 
in this country (in which land in 
decrepit areas, drawing no invesl- 
ment for maintenance or new 
construction, is assembled 
through eminent domain into 
large tracts suitable for redevel- 
opment), The German practice 
creates, in effect, rural redevelop- 
ment districts in which the coun- 
tryside is reborn as urban land, 
First the local authorities con- 
demn rural land adjacent to the 
municipal boundary, paying for il 


The edge of Stuttgart in the Federal 
Republic of Germany shows the 
sharp demarcation of rural from 
urban land typical of German cities 
German land-planning practice, 
under which land for new develop- 
ment ix auctioned by municipal 
authorities, distributes the benefits of 
new growth more evenly. while 
protecting private enterprise's rote in 
subsequent development 


at agricultural or woodland 
prices. Then they construct the 
capital web, following a city mas- 
ter plan. When the infrastructure 
is sufficiently complete, they auc- 
lion sites to private parties far 
building development. 

German practice draws a subtle 
hut crucial distinction between 
building development and land 
development. It allows, in gen- 
eral, the same prerogalives of 
ownership recognized in the 
U.S.A. And, as in the U.S. , those 
rights are not absolute. It allows 
private enterprise to choose site 
uses (within general zoning cate- 
gories) and to create, sell. and 
profit from buildings: but it also 
seeks to ensure that any expan- 
sion of the community's physical 
domain will consider the long- 
term interests of the municipality 
and the local population, includ- 
ing new arrivals. who are pre- 
sumably attracted by the com- 
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munity's existing occupational, 
social, and physical characteris- 
tics, as well as future generations, 
who will have to live with what- 
ever is created today. Land devel- 
opment receives special treatment 
outside the market mechanism 
because it is recognized as an in- 
herently unique act, with charac- 
teristics the market mechanism is 
inherently unable to recognize. 
Urban expansion in Germany 
also is truly an extension of the 
existing community. Almost by 
definition, it is contiguous and 
simply extends a region of previ- 
ously established uses and pat- 
terns. In contrast, the American 
suburb is made to be a thing 
apart, either as a talisman of high 
status, because differentiation 
makes it more predictably profit- 
ahle to the developer and lender, 
or because the planning process is 
distorted by residents' paranoia 
about the developer's ultimate 
plans. But thus isolated, it has no 
chance to extend, much less en- 
rich, the accumulated stability of 
ihe existing community; its occa- 
sional failures are taken as proof 
of the hazards of “growth.” In 
this way we have arrived at the 
‘not in my hack yard" treatment 
of land development as a noxious 
waste to be prohibited or foisted 
on another jurisdiction, or seques- 
tered and exploited as a muni- 
cipal "cash cow" if necessary. 
New development is always a 
mixed blessing. What is signifi- 
cant in American practice is that 
developments rewards and bur- 
dens settle asymmetrically. It may 
benefit the existing communilv 
ihrough increased property val- 
ues. But that benefit is frequently 
eroded hy higher tax rates, espe- 
cially wherever development is 
rupid. The existing community, 
whose expansion makes land at 
its edges more valuable, docsn'! 
benefit from the land's increased 
value. Those gains flow directly 
to private individuals. Mean- 
while, the burdens settle both on 
the community at large (through 
water rationing, utility rate in- 
creases, brown-outs, etc.) and on 
people who generally are not de- 
riving personal advantage from 
development (for example, those 
living on streets that become 


thoroughfares, etc.). 

Recognizing that such asym- 
metries are not completely cur- 
able, German practice at least 
makes certain that the value of 
new building sites in the expand- 
ing community accrues to the 
community at large rather than to 
private parties. Though this may 
seem a considerable departure 
from American policy, there in 
fact exists a directly comparable 
situation under American law. 
When land is taken by eminent 
domain for public improvements, 
its valuation must disregard the 
impact, either positive or nega- 
tive, of the proposed improve- 
ments. If the community itself 
were to he considered as an “im- 
provement," it would follow from 
this rule that the community 
should be entitled to gains gener- 
ated by its growth. 

German practice implies that 
there is a political, social, and 
cultural reality separate and dis- 
tinet from economic reality—that 
à community interest exists that. 
in this instance, is higher than any 
land owner's right to profit from 
the conversion of his (rural) land 
to urban use. 

In the U.S., compensation for 
the economic hurdens of land de- 
velopment is usually handled by 
permit and connection fees, re- 
quirements that developers install 
the capital web within their 
boundaries, and so on. But this 
system leaves the initiative and 
detailed planning decisions in de- 
velopers' hands. German prac- 
lice. by contrast, recognizes land 
development as a collective act 
and therefore gives the local gov- 
emmental authority effective con- 
trol at the decisive moment of 
transition from country to city. 

By uncoupling building devel- 
opment from land development, 
German practice partially neutral- 
izes the disturbing effects of rapid 
expansion on the community. 
While it does not necessarily re- 
solve disputes over hard choices, 
it does hring the deliberations po- 
litically into the open where they 
belong (nothing is more properly 
a political decision than the future 
physical arrangement of the po- 
litical entity). It also eliminates 
speculation in undeveloped land. 
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Developers are still free to pro- 
mote growth, without any per- 
sonal interest in the disposition of 
particular tracts of land. Because 
the critical period of public own- 
ership ends with an auction, the 
practice isolates the zoning and 
planning process from corruption 
by eliminating the incentive for 
land owners—and, indirectly, for 
politicians and planners—to per- 
sonally profit from improperly in- 
fluencing land-use decisions. 

There is also the cost-revenue 
lag to consider. In 1984, when 
Austin was the fastest-growing 
major city in the country, it was 
faced either with straining its util- 
ity capacity to accommodate doz- 
ens of new developments outside 
the city limits (and assuming gi- 
gantic bond-issue payments to 
pay for the work). or with allow- 
ing those developments to look to 
their own resources, probahly en- 
suring they would someday incor- 
porate and leave Austin an inner 
city with a decaying tax base. 
Austin's experience illustrates the 
accelerated-cost phenomenon: 
costs of the capital web arrive 
years sooner than the fully occu- 
pied tax base that will cover 
them. Proceeds from a devel- 
oped-land auction would consid- 
erably shorten the revenue lag. 
Allocation of financial resources 
also would be improved: private 
investment would be attracted not 
to land trading hut to the develop- 
ment of buildings, which directly 
contribute to economic activily. 

Equity is a further considera- 
lion: a community becomes desir- 
able through the efforts of gen- 
erations of its inhabitants. Should 
owners of immediately surround- 
ing land uniquely benefit from 
this attractiveness? That land, 
being undeveloped, has not con- 
tributed to the existiog (desirable) 
community. If market forces can- 
not reward the community's en- 
deavors, then "profit" to sur- 
rounding land owners may not be 
appropriate, either. 

Finally, German observance 
would facilitate reuse of the exist- 
ing city. Only a recent decline in 
prosperity has led to interest in 
real urban restoration; New Jer- 
sey now demonstrates that there 
is a new surge towards the 


"growth corridors" whenever a 
boam takes hold. But there's no 
intrinsic justification for the aban- 
donment of previously developed 
sites and areas. While the build- 
ings may be decayed, and resi- 
dents may have relatively greater 
incidence of social problems, 
nothing is wrong with the land. 
Such problems may be daunting, 
but further isolating those com- 
munities by encouraging flight to 
suburbia eventually will make 
matters worse for everybody. De- 
velopment that extended the ex- 
isting urban base would do more 
to keep that base healthy and to 
stabilize weak areas. 

What are the risks involved in 
such a policy? Primarily that the 
existing community will seek to 
use its power over development 
to exploit the development proc- 
ess: either to stop all growth; to 
speculate indirectly in property 
values themselves by attempting 
to restrict residential construction 
to that which is more expensive 
than whatever is already present, 
io the hape that the new, “ир- 
scale" areas will raise the market 
value of the existing settlement 
(both of which frequently occur 
now); or to exploit it to finance 
the existing municipality. 

I don't belittle these objections, 
hut they are not fatal flaws and 
they do not invalidate alternative 
means of urban development. 
Texas now has a rare opportunity, 
one that may not return for gen- 
erations. We are at a moment of 
negligible speculation in land and 
minimum pressure for its devel- 
opment. This pause in the growth 
syndrome allows Texas commu- 
nities the luxury of studying and 
pursuing new development mod- 
els for our urhan arcas, free of 
what would otherwise be over- 
whelming political opposition 
from those interested in business 
as usual. Thanks to the oil bust, 
there is no business as usual. 

But Texans must act now. 
— 


Douglas Pegues Harvey is a 
practicing architect in Texas and 
a TA contributing editor. 
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Circle 35 on Reader Inquiry Card 


ESTIMATORS... 


Architects — Engineers 
Developers 
Owners — Banks 
Insurance Companies 
The Government 
The Army — The Navy 
THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


Construction 
Cost 
Management Co. 


Certified Professional 
Estimators 
Serving: 
Texas, Louisiana & New Mexico 
(817) 625-4271 • Fax (817) 625-0920 
2413 No. Main» Fort Worth, TX 76106 


THE COLEMAN PROFESSIONAL 
HOT WIRE 
FOAM CUTTING MACHINE 


At last a hot wire designed for Architects by a model 
maker. Cut design time, improve presentations and 
make deadlines. All accessories stow with in the 
base for easy transport. The unique continuous 
feed bobbin makes wire changes a snap. 


Additonal fealures: 
16 inch x 24 inch table 
12 inch vertical cutting capacity 

Full range variable rheostal and fox switch 

Single-axis two-way adjustable arm up to 609 
Soll squaring rp tence and miter guide 

Adystable inangie for wire setting precision 

100 ft ni- chrome wire continupus fred bobbin 


бай ol 3 inch hick ต เห ญ่ อ ด เห 
и 00 


COLEMAN & JONES 


713-988-1533 
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PROJECT: Blue Bell Creameries Cor- 
porate Headquarters, Brenham 
ARCHITECT: Broesche & Boettcher 
Architects Inc., Brenham (Travis 
Broesche and Ben Boettcher, principals) 


rawing on images 

from turn-of-the- 
century buildings in 
downtown Brenham, 
Travis Broesche and 
Ben Boettcher have 
created a comfortable 
corporate setting for 
the ''little creamery in 
Brenham.” Now com- 
plete except for minor 
interior work are 
18,600 square feet of 
office space and tourist facilities for the 
rapidly growing ice-cream producer. 

In promoting Blue Bell's carefully 
crafted image to the 50,000 tourists who 
visit the plant annually, Broesche & 
Boettcher designed a building that is at 
home with nearby structures built a cen- 
tury before. 


SCHOOLS 


Two Texas students were recognized in 
“Fourth Perspective,” the recent GE Su- 
perabrasives/AIAS student competition to 
design an addition to the Des Moines Art 
Center. Among the 300 students nation- 
wide were D. Bryan Weber of UT Ar- 
lington, who placed third, and Wayne J. 
Moravits of UT Austin, who received 
one of only three honorable mentions. 


Sept. 16 to Nov, 14: "Hispanic Begin- 
nings of Dallas: Into the 20th Century" 
chronicles the Dallas Hispanic commu- 
nity from 1850 to 1940. It will be pre- 
sented by the Dallas County Heritage So- 
ciety at Old City Park. 214/421-5141. 


Sept. 30: Deadline to enter the American 
Wood Council's Wood Design Award 
Program for design excellence in wood 
buildings. Projects completed since Janu- 
ary 1985 are eligible. 202/833-1595, 


Through Oct. 16: The Dallas Museum of 
Art presents the Georgia O'Keeffe cen- 


Blue Bell's headquarters, ABOVE, evoke a humble, restrained feeling that he- 
lies the internal energy of a burgeoning icecream empire (floor plan, TOP) 
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Appropriate to the design intent, the 
addition’s elaborate cast-iron moldings 
and stonework on a background of rich 
brick dominate the unadomed existing of- 
fices, redefining the "little creamery” that 
has become today's ice-cream giant. 


- RDT 


“Architecture vs. Planning: Collision 
and Collaboration in the Design of 
American Cities,” a symposium to be 
held Oct. 2] at UT Austin. will feature 
San Antonio Mayor Henry Cisneros as 
keynote speaker. Panelists will include 
Alan Kreditor of USC, Bernard J. Frieden 
of MIT, and Gerald McCue of Harvard. 
For information call 512/471-1922. 


tennial exhibition, including more than 
120 works. 214/922-0220 X218. 


Feb. 6: Deadline to enter the 1989 Inno- 
vations in Housing competition, spon- 
sored by Better Homes and Gardens, 
Progressive Architecture, and Builder. 
206/565-6600. 


Feb. 19: Deadline to enter “Competition 
Diomede," a call by The Institute for An 
and Urban Resources for proposals to 
"unite" the two Diomede Islands (one 
American, one Soviet) of the Bering 
Strait. 718/784-2084. 
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Corporate Office: 790 Rock St 
New Braunfels, TX 78130 


(512) 625-2376 


In partnership with the architect, Pran designs and 
implements corporate board rooms, training facilities, 
marketing centers and special purpose areas to meet 
your clients communications needs. Our thorough under- 
Standing of form and function insures a quality system 
integrated to compliment architectural style. Pran's 
fifteen years of experience has earned us a place 

as proven industry leaders. For your next audio-visual 


requirement, call Pran, the facility design innovators. 


Houston: 1208 N. Post Oak Rd., Suite 130 
Houston, TX 77055 
(713) 682-2710 


Circle 45 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Dallas: The Towers at Williams Square 
5212 N. O'Connor Bivd., Suite 200 
Irving, TX 75039 
(214) 869-0420 


PCl/Tandem's new Parameters Plus 
office system is a simple but appropriate 
design solution for corporate settings that 
require flexibility and integration of elec- 
tronic technology. Oak, Walnut, and 
Cherry, in a variety of finishes, highlight 
the system. 

Circle 21 an the reader inquiry card. 


Infloor Heating Systems. à new sub- 
sidiary of Gyp-Crete Corp., produces a 
radiant heating system using hot water 
tubing or electric cables embedded in a 
thermal mass of Gyp-Crete 2000 Infloor 
Blend Floor Underlayment. The thermal 
mass radiates heat ro the entire home and 
makes floors comfortably warm. 

Circle 22 on the reader inquiry card. 


One of four new Valli & Colombo 
handles for general use is the Sene B, a 
polished-brass addition to the company's 
Fusital line. 

Circle 23 on the reader inquiry card. 
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Kartell, Inc.. has two new drawer 
sizes—one 12-1/2 inches deep for files 
and another 4 inches deep for small items 
such as drafting supplies. Kartell’s modu- 
lar stacking-drawer system is available in 
eight colors of molded plastic. 

Circle 24 on the reader inquiry card. 
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Collier Software’s Time is Money, a 
billing and project-management software 
package for Macintosh computers, was 
written originally by an architect for his 
own office. The package is ideal for of- 
fices of about 10 employees. 

Circle 25 on the reader inquiry card. 
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Winona Lighting's Beamers lighting 
system relieves the planar monotony of 
standard suspended ceiling grids with its 
curved, open lighting pan. Three extruded 
molding styles, three metal finishes, and 
13 standard colors are available, along 
with custom colors. 

Circle 26 on the reader inquiry card. 


The Western Wood Products Asso- 
ciation offers the Span Computer, a tool 
to quickly determine structural specifica- 
tions for various wood products. The $25 
package includes an instructional video- 
tape, a reference booklet, and the hand 
computer itself, 

Circle 27 on the reader inquiry card. 


Grace Specialty Chemical Co. has in- 
troduced Grace Fibers, a polypropylene 
additive that reduces plastic-shrinkage 
cracking in concrete by 80 percent. The 
fibers add abrasion resistance without 


loss of compressive or flexural strength. 
Circle 28 on the reader inquiry card. 


The Venus torchi- 
ere from Visa Light- 
ing Corp. is 72 
inches high with an 
18-inch diameter in- 
verted-pyramid 
shade. Several fin- 
ishes and lampings 
are available. The 
fixture is one of 30 
recently added to the 
Visa line. 

Circle 29 on the reader 
inquiry card. 


Command-Aire 
Corporation's Earth 
Energy ground-loop 
heat-pump system offers long-term en- 
ergy savings, with an initial investment 
close to that of a conventional HVAC 
system. In a 6.000-square-foot Waco resi- 
dence. for example, a Command-Aire 
system achieves a monthly bill of $225, 

Circle 30 on the reader inquiry card. 


The LMS series 
of round steplights 
from Devine Design 
provide attractive, 
functional low-level ` 
lighting or striking aes 
uplighting that still 
meets UL standards for wet locations. 

Circle 31 on the reader inguiry card. 


Thonet introduces the Lexis Chair, 
designed hy Dorsey Cox and intended for 
use in dining halls and meeting areas. 
Sled bases and book and tablet arms are 
available. 

Circle 32 on the reader inquiry card. 
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in bold or all caps are $1 each. Га blind box 
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first of the month preceding publication date. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


ARCHITECT 

The National Council of Architectural Reg 
istration Boards (NCARB) is looking for an As- 
sistant Director of Examinations Development. 
Assists in the administration of the national 
architects registration examination program 
Works closely with prominent architects across 
the country 10 produce the current national ex 
aminations and to research and develop future 
examinations. Minimum requirements: 
architectural registration, accredited B. Arch. or 
M. Arch. degree. and five years of progressive 
architectural experience. Strong architectural, 
management and communication skills are also 
required, Experience with computers is desir- 
able. Position offers a complete benefit package 
and $35,000 to $40.000 salary. Some travel is 
required. Submit cover letter and resume in 
confidence to: Director of Administration, 
NCARB, 1735 New York Avenue, N.W.. #700, 
Washington, DC 20006 
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PROJECT ARCHITECTS 

Prominent Cincinnati design firm with chal- 
lenging opportunities in corporate, commercial, 
retail, institutional and R&D facilities; appli- 
cant experienced in these building types, regis- 
tered with a minimum of ten ycars experience 
in production of construction documents 

DESIGNERS 

To work with newly formed design studio; à 
degree in architecture required; from intem to 
five years experience. 

JOB CAPTAIN 

A degree in architecture required with a 
minimum of five years experience 

Send detailed resume, examples of work und 
salary history to: Jack E. Hodell, c/o Baxter 
Hodell Donnelly Preston, Ine., 3500 Red Bank 
Road. Cincinnati. OH 45227. EOE МЛ: 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


NOW AVAILABLE ON DISKETTE 
Prentice-Hall's SPECIFICATIONS SECTIONS 
by Hans W. Meiser, FCSI 
New updated edition. Includes master con 

struction specs for all 16 Divisions and more 
than 300 sections, keyed to the new CST "MAS- 
TERFORMAT.” Easy to update and tailor to fit 
your specific project. Available on IBM PC- 
compatible diskettes, in WordPerfect, Word- 
Star, WordStar 2000 and MultiMate formats, as 
well as MacIntosh MicroSoft Word (other 
cost}. Entire set only $795.00 plus $6.00 ship- 
ping und handling. MasterCard and Visa ac- 
cepted. Free demonstration diskette available 
DREW PUBLISHING, P.O. Box 661129, Los 
Angeles, California 90066, (213) 451-5024. 
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ARRIS 3-0 CAD Software 
for Building Design and 
Management Professionals 


10 YEARS IN USE by Architects; NOW avail 
able on Microcomputers (PC's) 
SIMULTANEOUS PLOTTING — no lost produc 
tion time while plotting! 


AUTOMATED DRAWING ROUTINES for archi 
tectural production... floor plans, elevations 
column grids 

NETWORKING or stand-alone 

TRUE 3D PERSPECTIVES with shades and 
shadows 


Call for Demo & 
Details then Compare! 
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SYSTEMS INC 


250 Meadowiern, Suite 104 
Houston, Texas 77067 


(713) 873-8755 


"CAD SOLUTIONS" is a registered trademark of Sama Design. inc 


UP TO $1,000 
FINE FOR LITTERING. 


A reminder from the 
State Department of Highways. 
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MUSINGS 


By Dave Braden 


hile killing time in my 

hotel room in Ports 

mouth, N.H. (yes, I 
will take my message to the ends 
of the earth), I flipped through 


cable TV channels, às E habitually 


do when I am in hotel residence, 
because I have no cable at home. 
While you may thus consider me 
culturally deprived; 1 hasten to 
add that 1 have other interests, 
and I occasionally remind myself 
how fortunate | am not to have 
the puerile product piped, wired, 
or literally dished into my abode. 
The Portsmouth cable did not 
disappoint; | immediately lucked 
into a convention of former fat 
people with their genial host Joe 
Somethingorother. Joe, it seems, 
invented and produces a sublimi- 
nal-message weighi-reduction 
audio cassette tape. According to 
his devotees, spending an hour a 
day listening to this tape causes 


one to desire only those foods 
that can make one's body slen- 
derly sylph-like and can make 
one feel good about oneself! 

Remarkably, the tape had only 
the sound of a soothing wash of 
ocean waves rolling softly onto a 
pebbled beach. Joe's message 
about low-calorie veggie munch- 
ing is entirely subliminal. All of 
the former flabhies testified that it 
made them lose from 50 1o 124 
pounds each. Some looked us if 
they were already suffering from 
Malay wasteaway, the dread 
jogger's disease. 

There are hundreds of weight- 
reduction schemes today —from 
the Pritikin Diet to the Dr. Ruth 
Workout tape—not to mention all 
the little pills you can take to curb 
your appetite and flummox your- 
self into a module of tummy trim- 
ming. Even Elizabeth Taylor has 
been horn again! 


But Joe Somethingorother has 
introduced a new dimension. 
Send him $70 and he sends you 
two tapes. The one that sounds 
like ocean waves tums vou into a 
skinny rabbit; the other emits the 
sounds of summer's zephyr 
breezes and stops your procrasti- 
nation. Ten minutes of tape two 
and you're ready to finish your 
marketing plan and tackle the 
trade deficit. A nation listening to 
tape two could arm-wrestle Japan 
into the Third World. 

The possibilities are astound- 
ing. The Texas Department of 
Corrections could pipe a message 
into their ample dayrooms and in 
a few weeks 35,000 potential 
Rhodes scholars would hit the 
streets! Crime, which normally 
expands to our willingness to tol- 
erate it, would cease 10 exist. 

Let us send a Rolling Stones 
tape to the Ayatollah with a sub- 


liminal message. We could bring 
peace to the Middle East, cut 
Eastern oil production, and watch 
the Texas oil patch boom again! 

Have the AIA make a tape that 
antunes the world to architectural 
appreciation, Potential clients 
would stand in line at our doors, 
begging for juxtaposed linear 
contextualism, bybridized with 
aniculated disparate elements. 
and the dual sprawling amalgams 
of rectilinear ductile predecessom 
that only American architects 
know how to design. 

Tape two, of course, contains й 
message on higher fees! 

1 have sent Joe my $70. The 
fate of the architectural profes- 
sion and the world will soon be if 
my hands, ammmesmm 


David Braden, FAIA, is a princi 
pal in the firm Dahli Bradeni 
PTM, Dallas 


Gressco Porcelain Granite Tile 
e GREAT SOUTHERN SUPPLY CO. 


Dallas: 6115 Denton Drive 


Houston Showroom: 3637 West Alabama 


at Timmons Lane, Suite 490 Suite 105, Dallas, Texas 75235 


Houston, Texas 77027 
(713) 644-1751 
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REGISTRATION MATERIALS 


TEXAS SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS qath ANNUAL MEETING NOVEMBER 18-20, 1988 SAN ANTONIO 


pur ч! 


* NOTE FROM THE PRESIDENT * 


Members, Associate Members, Other Young Professionals, 
Architecture Students and Faculty, Friends and Colleagues: 


Please join me, your officers and directors, our San Antonio 
Chapter hosts, and our exhibitors at our Annual Meeting in San 
Antonio, Friday, Nov, 18, through Sunday, Nov, 20, 1988. 

In addition to putting on a fun show for us, San Antonio is a 
fun place to be. Tom Sokol and the Annual Meeting Committee 
he heads, along with a number of other people, have worked 
hard preparing this year’s Annual Meeting. 

This year’s theme is Texas (a pivotal, leading) State of the 
Ап. Professional programs this year will focus on research in 
architecture (broadening our basis), caring for and sharing with 
each other, uniting in fellowship, developing our constituencies 
(broadening our bases), and adopting a proactive practice in 
today’s dynamic business environment. 

You are also invited and encouraged to attend a regular meet- 
ing of the TSA Board at 1:30 p.m., Thursday, Nov. 17, to learn 
more about the multiplicity and complexity of issues, programs, 
and workings of your professional society. 

Plan to attend the Annual Meeting and encourage others to do 
so. We want and need your help to make this event successful. 

In 1987, the TSA Revenue/Cost/Benefit Task Force reviewed 
the TSA Annual Meeting and concluded that the TSA member- 
ship supports the format and comprehensiveness that TSA mem- 
bers have come to expect from annual meetings. But to continue 


the tradition, we need participation: all TSA members should 
make time, take time, and contribute. 

We will enjoy strolling the River Walk together again; seeing 
several new major developments in the area; being fascinated by 
Shamu; feasting at the old La Villita; celebrating our more-dis- 
tinguished colleagues, clients, and patrons; and electing our 
leaders for 1989, our golden-anniversary year. 

Today’s business environment demands from every architect 
concentration and attention to our overall, far-reaching circum- 
stances; coordination to avoid wasting our precious extra-prac- 
tice energies in redundancy and inefficiency; and communica- 
tion with each other, between working groups and individuals, 
and with members of our allied professions, who, with us, con- 
stitute the construction industry. That industry's responsibility 
includes, in large measure, the public's health, safety, and wel- 
fare, along with our built environment and its relationship to our 
precious natural and human resources. What an awesome re- 
sponsibility! Plan to be with us to help promote the communica- 
tion our profession demands: do your part to be counted among 
those present. 

I hope to see you and to have a State of the Art showing of 
our strength and vision and a rededication of our energies and 
resources at our Annual Meeting. 


John Only Greer, AIA, CCS 
President 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


7:15 a.m. 

Featherlite Golf/ Tennis Tournaments 
Buses depart the Hyatt Regency Hotel 
at 7:15 a.m. for the Woodlake Coun- 
try Club in northeast San Antonio. 
Breakfast at 7:30 a.m. ; play begins at 
8:30 a.m.; lunch/awards ceremony at 
noon (Registration information on page 
ti), 


12:00 Noon 

Registration 
Convention Center, Registration for 
TSA Members, families, guests, and 
exhibitors, from neon to 7:00 p.m 
Fridav and from 8:30 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m. Saturday. Journey by river taxi 
from the Hyatt after 3:30 p.m. Friday 


2:30 p.m 
Opening Business Session 

Convention Center, Centro Room, un- 
ti! 3:30 p.m. TSA business items, 
reports from committees, election of 
officers for 1989, and presentation of 
TAF awards. All TSA members are 
welcome to attend, 


3:30 p.m. 

Evhibit Hall Opening and 
Welcome Party 
Convention Center, Exhibit Hall, un- 
til 7:30 p.m, Join in the opening of the 
nation’s largest regional building-prod- 
ucts exhibition at the festive exhibit- 
hall party. Register for prizes to be 
given away Saturday afternoon. Enjoy 
a delightful welcoming cruise by river 
taxi, hosted by San Antonio TSA 
members and spouses, from the Hyatt 
to the Convention Center on Friday. 
Exhibits will also be open Saturday 

from 11:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m 


7:30 p.m. 

Host Chapter Party. 
A Night in Old San Antonio 
A highlight event at Juarez Plaza in 
historic La Villita. A festive evening 
of authentic ethnic foods, colorful 
costumes, music and mariachis — 
produced by the San Antonio Conser- 
vation Society. Dress is casual. Ticket 
required. 


* SCHEDULE OF ‘EVENTS * 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


7:00 a.m. 
Асте! Сеғатіс Cooling Tower 
Breakfast 
Hyatt Regency Hotel, Regency East, 
until 8:30 a.m. Awake to eye-openers 
at 7:00 a.m., breakfast at 7:30 a.m. 
Sponsored for convention registrants 
at по cost. Tickel required. 


9:00 a.m. 

Professional Programs 
Convention Center, second-floor 
meeling rooms. Two sessions, until 
11:45 a.m. Topics of interest to TSA 
members and spouses centered around 
“State of the Ап” theme. (Detailed in- 
formation on pages 52 and 53.) Buses 
will shuttle from the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel to the Convention Center. An 
additional session is scheduled at 9:00 
a.m. Sunday morning. 


9:00 a.m. 

Children’s Workshop 
Convention Center, until 3:30 p.m. An 
introduction to the built environment 
designed for students in grades 1 
through 12. Sponsored by the TSA En- 
vironmental Education Commitee 
(Registration information on page 56) 


10:30 a.m, 

Auxiliary Tour and Luncheon 
Departing the Hyatt Regency Hotel, 
then picking up passengers at the Con- 
vention Center after the first profes- 
sional program session; buses take 
spouses and guests through historic 
Fort Sam Houston to the San Antanio 
Botanical Gardens, to lunch at 
Crumpets in Alamo Heights, then a 
drive through King William Historic 
District including a guided visit of a 
private, restored home. Stops will be 
made at three popular downtown shop- 
ping areas on the return trip. Those 
slaying on the buses will arrive at the 
Hyatt at 3:00 p.m. Ticket Required 
(See page 56 for details). 


11:00 a.m. 

TSA Products Exhibition 
Convention Center, Exhibit Hall, un- 
til 4:00 p.m. Continuation of the na- 
tion's largest regional building- 
products exhibition, with booths 
displaying a wide range of products 
and systems important to the ar- 
chitect’s practice. Architects may 
register for prizes 10 be given away 
Saturday afternoon. 
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12:30 p.m. 

TSA Exhibit Ħall Luncheon 
Convention Center, Exhibit Hall, un- 
til 2:30 p.m. Enjoy a lunch in the 
tradition of San Antonio as you browse 
the displays and visit with the many 
exhibitors, Sponsored for member reg- 
istrants at no cost, Ticket required. 


4:00 p.m. 

Convocation af New Architects 
Convention Center, South Banquet 
Hall, until 5:00 p.m. Begun in 1987, 
and already a tradition, this event 
recognizes Texas architects newly 
registered this year. Jointly sponsored 
by TBAE and TSA, the ceremony will 
feature remarks by San Antonio's 
celebrated mayor, Henry Cisneros. 


5:00 p.m. 
Convocation of New Architects 
Hugh M. Cunningham, Inc, Reception 
Convention Center, Mexico Plaza, un- 
til 6:00 p.m. A party in honor of the 
newly registered architects of Texas in 
à setting reminiscent of the traditional 
outdoor spaces of Mexico. 


7:30 p.m. 
Texas Architects Committee 
Century Club Reception 
Hyatt Regency Hotel, Garden Terrace, 
until 8:00 p.m. For TAC Century Club 
members and their guests, 


8:00 p.m. 

Presidents’ Gala; 

"Stars of Texas" 
Hyatt Regency Hotel, Regency 
Ballroom, until 12 midnight. An even- 
ing honoring TSA's outstanding leader- 
ship. Raise a toast to TSA president 
John Only Greer. the presidents of the 
17 chapters and newly elected МА 
Fellows. The 1988 Outstanding 
Educator Award and the prestigious 
Llewelyn W. Риз Award will be 
presented. Cocktails, dinner and dan- 
cing. Dress is semi-formal. Ticket re 
quired (See page 63 for details). 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


7:30 a.m. 

San Antonio Missions Tour 
Staning from the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, until 10:30 a.m. Organized by 
the San Antonio Conservation Socie- 
ty and guided by architect Carolyn 
Peterson, AIA, this tour visits the 
beautiful missions of San Antonio and 
describes their long history. A walk- 
ing tour is conducted at each site and 
a catered breakfast is served in the 
grotto of Mission Concepcion, Ticket 
required (See page 63 for details). 


8:40 am 
Professional Programs 
Convention Center, until 9:45 a.m. 
Several speakers and topics to choose 
from (See detailed information on 
pages 52 and 53), 


9:45 am 
Closing Business Sessioa 

Convention Center, until 10:45 a.m. 
Concluding TSA business by the TSA 
Board of Directors and comments by 
Benjamin E. Brewer, Jr, FAIA, 1989 
АТА President. Meeting 15 open to all 
TSA members. 


11:00 am 
TSA Awards Reception 

Hyan Regency Hotel, Regency Ball- 
room, until 11:30 a.m. Coffee for 
recipients of TSA's 1988 Honor Awards 
and for winners of the 1988 TSA Design 
Awards Competition, their clients, and 
their guests. 


11:30 a.m 
TSA Awards Luncheon 

Hyatt Regency Hotel, Regency Ball- 
room, until 1:00 p.m. Presentation of 
TSA Design Awards, Honorary Mem- 
berships, and Ciutions of Honor, 
concluding with a narrated slide pres- 
entation of the winning projects from 
the 198$ TSA Design Awards Compe- 
tition, Ticket required. 


й ‘PROFESSIONAL ‘PROGRAMS * 


№ SEA WORLD OF TEXAS 
Imaginative Design for 

Research / Education / Entertainment 
Sea World of Texas is the largest marine zoological 
institution in the world. This new 200-acre develop- 
ment located in San Antonio is not only an educational 
and entertaining window onto aquatic life, but a com- 
plex research center for marine ecology. John Red- 
linger, AIA, Vice President of Design and Construc- 
tion for Sea World, will trace the design evolution of 
this fascinating facility that combines the state of the 
art technology that can replicate sophisticated en- 
vironments from Antarctica to the South Pacific with 
the imagination to create a fantasyland for people of 
all ages. Saturday, 9:00 a.m. and 10:30 a.m. 


FORUM ON ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
Where We Are Now What's Ahead? 

Why is the role of research in the architectural cur- 
riculum and in professional practice insignificant com- 
pared to other professions? Architectural education — 
education for a life of practice in the service of socie- 
ty or vocational preparation for a practical craft? What 
are future trends in architectural education — more 
schools, greater diversity, career change, continuing 
education? David G. Woodcock, AIA, RIBA, Head 
of the Department of Architecture at Texas A&M 
University, will introduce educators and practitioners 
from across the state who will present selected papers 
that address the state of the art in education for 
architecture, Saturday, 9:00 a.m. and 10:30 a.m. 


URBAN DESIGN CASE STUDY 

Triparty Improvements ta Downtown San Antonio 
Presentation on the design and implementation of San 
Antonio's major downtown street revitalization pro- 
ject. Suzanne Detwiler, Public Information Officer 
for Triparty, and representatives of the design team will 
relate the process and the results of this comprehensive 
planning, design, and construction project, which will 
have a major impact on downtown San Antonio. De- 
velopments, intended to upgrade the character of the 
downtown area as a stimulus to pedestrian activity, 
include new street and sidewalk design, along with in- 
tegration of landscaping, furniture, lighting, and graph- 
ics, Saturday, 9:00 a.m. 


FINANCIAL STRATEGIES 
Dealing with New Tax Laws 


and Fewer Dollars in Texas 

Architects in Texas were struggling with a sluggish 
economy — and then came the new tax legislation. 
James M. Koch, Manager, Price Waterhouse, will pre- 
sent new financial strategies for architects. Discussions 
will include the impact of the new tax laws on profes- 
sional-service firms, strategies for cash management, 
and financial planning in a slow economy. Saturday, 
8:00 a.m 
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EMERGING TECHNOLOGIES FOR 

THE 21ST CENTURY 
Research Shaping Our Future 
R&D laboratories are now developing primary 
technologies — in such fields as photonics, microelec- 
tronics, and biotechnology — capable of endowing the 
buildings and cities of the next century with perfor- 
mance characteristics that are unattainable today. John 
P. Eberhard, КАТА, past Executive Director of the 
Building Research Advisory Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences, will offer his insightful views 
on emerging technologies — and architecture ina 
time of critical transition. Saturday, 9:00 a.m. and 
10:30 a.m. 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION TECHNOLOGY 
New Tools for Preserving the Past 
Research has provided significant developments in 
historic building conservation technology. Stanley O, 
Graves, AIA, Deputy State Historic Preservation Of- 
ficer of the Texas Historical Commission will present 
tools, techniques, and tips on the rapidly advancing 
technology of building preservation and rehabilitation. 
Common problems in code compliance and huilding- 
system integration will be addressed, along with solu- 
tions 10 material stabilization and detail replication. 
The success of this state of the art technology will be 
shown hy examples of outstanding Texas projects. Sat- 

urday, 9:00 a.m. and 10:30 a.m. 


NEW STRATEGIES FOR MARKETING 
PRESENTATIONS 
Going for Broke and Winning! 

How do you win in a dnwn economy? Creativity! This 
session describes how creative thinking culminates in 
winning presentations, even if you are the long shot. 
Kay Lentz of K. Lentz MMA will review several ac- 
tual presentations where design teams had 10 pull out 
all the stops to win. Learn when and why to go for 
broke in a presentation, and analyze the strategies in- 
volved in making each presentation a winner. [f you 
are tired of doing the same old slide shows, come ex- 
pand your horizons and explore new strategies for 
presentations. See how other firms have gone for broke 
and won! Saturday, 9:00 a.m. and 10:30 a.m. 


REPROGRAPHIC TECHNOLOGY 
New Tools for Architectural Practice 
New developments and improvements in reprographic 
technology have dramatically increased the architect's 
capahilities in the past few years. Advances in 
photography and drafting systems offer new dimen- 
sions in preparation and reproduction of graphic in- 
formation. Paul К, Mery, Jr., President of A&E 
Reprographics, will present and demonstrate state of 
the art reprographic techniques with an emphasis on 
ways 10 increase capabilities and efficiency for both 
design, and construction-docurnent preparation. 
Saturday, 10:30 a.m. 


YOOX XC УО 


Stanley © Graves, AIA 
Historie Preservation 


David (1 Woodcock, ALA. 
Architectural Education 


John P. Eberhard. FAIA 
Emening Technologies 


Kay Lentz 
Murketing 
CRD Requirements 


James M. Kach 
Financial Stmitegies 


Suzanne Detwiler 
Urban Design 


James К. Franklin. FALA 
AEA Servives 


jk 


Paul K. Mery. 21 
Reprographics 


David Dillon 
Design Issues 


x 


Guillermo Trott, АЈА 
Architecture in Space 


% 


x 


x PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS я 


ARCHITECTURE IN SPACE 

Design and Technology of the Future 
Research for space technology has given us new 
building materials, life-safety systems, and ever expand- 
ing design tools. Guillermo Trotti, АТА, of Bell & 
Trotti Architects, is an architect who has devoted his 
professional career to space design. Mr, Trotti will 
examine the extreme problems of design and construc- 
tion in space and will present one of the most challeng- 
ing design problems — the space station project cur- 
rently being developed by NASA. Spacecraft design 
addresses the ultimate in techno-aesthetics: state of 
the art in architecture and engineering. Saturday, 10:30 
a.m. and Sunday, 8:30 a.m. 


1988 TSA DESIGN AWARDS 
A Winners! Viewpoint 

An informal review and discussion on this year's TSA 
Design Awards selections. Hear commentary from the 
chairman of the Design Awards Committee and from 
architects of winning projects. Gain insight into what is 
important in evaluating projects for submission, select- 
ing photographs, and designing presentations for awards 
programs. An overview of outstanding architecture in 
Texas, Saturday, 10:30 a.m. 


DESIGN ISSUES/SOLUTIONS IN TEXAS 
A Critic's Perspective 

The evolution of Texas cities has spawned new 
challenges for architects and city planners: “freeway 
cities,” urban public spaces, new-lown development. 
How have these issues been perceived? How have they 
been addressed? David Dillon, writer and 
architecture critic for the Dallas Morning News, will 
review these and other issues that are provoking new 
ideas and directions in design, Sunday, 8:30 a.m. 


UPDATE ON AIA SERVICES 
"Vision 2000" — Impact on the ALA and You 
In today’s competitive world of architecture, you need 
to have the best design, management, and marketing 
skills to be successful. The АТА is constantly in the 
process of research and development of new resources 
and tools to meet our needs as professionals and 
business people, James R. Franklin, FAIA, of the 
AIA Professional Services Center in Washington, D.C.. 
will report on what's new fram AIA. Topics will in- 
clude the Peer Review Program, AIA's dynamic new 
system of obtaining a “check-up” on your company's 
organization, management, and marketing sysiem— 
Firm Roundtables—and the new Handbook of Profes- 
sional Practice. Hear the latest on Vision 2000, an 
АА research project aimed at measuring the health 
of the architectural profession and how we can develop 
a preferred future. Saturday, 8:30 a.m. and Sunday, 


9:00 a.m. " 
WWW X X 


The Society of Architectural Administrators will hold their 
Regional Conference in conjunction with the Texas Society 
of Architects Aunual Meeting. TSA members may attend 
the following professional program, sponsored by the 
SAA, for a nominal fee. The program will be held Satur- 
day, November 19, 1988, from 2:30 to 4:00 p.m. in 
the Convention Center. For more information, contact 
Elaine Kalinowski, telephone (512) 732-2248. 


SF 254% AND 2555 - THE BASICS! 
Ever wonder why every firm but yours seems destined 
to secure government projects? Perhaps you can help! Kay 
Lentz of K. Lentz MMA will assist you in responding 
properly to the CBD requirements: 
* Creating a clear picture of your firm's capahilities 
* The proper use of a cover letter 
* Using boilerplate effectively 
* How section 10 wins 


ж Whai works and what doesn't 


COPING WITH TODAY'S MOST PREVALENT 
LIVING PROBLEM 
The Membership Services Committee will present three 
informative programs at the 1988 Annual Meeting 
aimed at helping architects and their families to cope 
with the disease of alcoholism. 


ALCOHOLISM: THE DISEASE, ITS EFFECTS, AND 

ITS TREATMENT 
Dr. Georgia Anne Thomas, M.D., Director of 
Employee Health Services, M.D. Anderson Cancer 
Center, Houston. Texas, will sketch the history of 
alcoholism, discuss its effects on the professional, 
treatment modality, and prospects for recovery. Satur- 
day, 9:00 a.m. 


ALTERNATIVE TREATMENT RESOURCES 
Kenneth G. Hobbs, III, Assistant Vice President, 
Association Administrators and Consultants, Inc., Ir- 
vine, Calif; Frances Hamm, Executive Director of 
The Faulkner Center, Parkside, Austin, Texas; and 
James Edward Denton, Director of Treatment and 
Intervention Services, Greater Austin Council on Alco- 
holism and Drug Abuse, will present a panel discussion 
describing important and innovative new treatment 
techniques as well as proven traditional methods. Archi- 
tecVemployers will be interested in learning about 
employee-assistance programs, how they work, and 
the results they can produce. Saturday, 10:30 a.m. 


THE FAR-REACHING EFFECTS ON THOSE 

AROUND THE ALCOHOLIC 
Susan Degner, formerly with the University of Texas 
Employee Assistance Program, presently in graduate 
studies in the University of Texas School of Public 
Health, Houston, Texas and Patrick M. Duggan, In- 
tervention Specialist, Parkside Medical Service, 
Houston, Texas, will present an in-depth description 
of the trauma in the lives of those around the alco- 
holic—family, friends, associates—along with a look 
at what those persons can do to initiate the process of 
recovery. Sunday, 8:30 a.m. 
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* ISA MEMBER REGISTRATION * 


Please use a duplicate form for each registrant. See enclosed schedule for times and information about each Annual Meeting event. 


МЕЕ ВЕ 
а, ЕВ: 
ро Ме: ( 4 


Occupation: (check one) 
[| Architect 
О Intern Architect 


Û TOTAL PACKAGE: $190 


т 5с To register for all events, check this box, insert the package cost figure of $190 as your total below, and 
U Interior Designer return this form with vour pavment bv October 21. After October 21, the total cost will be $220. Associate 
О Contractor members may claim a $30 discount. 

= ae m Check as applicable: 


C] Developer ÛJ I request a ticket for the Acme/Ceramic Cooling Tower breakfast. 
О Client Û request a ticket for the Exhibit Hall Luncheon. 


[ๆ Other 


REGISTRATION FOR INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 
If you wish to register for individual events, complete the following section. In the cost blank adjacent to each event you wish to attend, write the 
ticket cost and calculate your total. 


GENERAL REGISTRATION 
[1 By October 21: $90 АОИ НЕЕ УЕЛ ИШ) Sea trae ө ħa taj cc E me: ฑ ท ร $ 
This basic fee covers admission to professional programs, the products exhibition, all special 
exhibit hall functions, and the no-cost items listed below. 
C Check if claiming Associate Member discount ($30); deduct from general registration fee only ............... $ 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18 

C Featherlite Tourneys—No Charge but return enclosed registration їоптз.............................. [No Charge] 
LT BAHNE Hall Welċdina Patto Nc CRITE у...» ara qe dla ce ra narma sees a song Goodie ร ร [No Charge] 
O Host Chapter Party: “A Night in Old San Antonio’—$32 ล KE REKE EI I $ 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19 

Е Aeme/Ceramic Cooling Tower Breakfast—No Charge sige ด อ อ อ อ ล wa wi [No Charge] 
CI Exhibit Hall Luncheon—No Charge to member registrants........sssssnnnnanensnnannennannsananza [No Charge] 
LJ Hugh M. Cunningham, Ine., New Architects Reception—No Charge 1 ็ ์ ้ (0 [No Charge] 
ร ซ์ ต ส อ เส CO tS Te VO a e a o Sone Serer Agere 5 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 20 
Ia SS BG SS a reza ҮҮТ ้ น ร้ น ออ ณ แ ณ เณ น ณุ ้ ง ณ ณ -+-.- $ 
LM stone. (ur and Breskfist y. „=. анаша чете {INGOs Ык NOES ERLE раа аа ана} ร 5 


* Members attending only the products exhibition are exempt from the general registration fee; members attending 
апу other convention events must pay the general registration fee. 

* Cancellation policy: Cancellations received before October 28 entitle the registrant to a full refund. Cancellations 
received after that date, up to November 13, will be subject to a $30 processing fee. No refunds will be 
made unless the refund request is received in writing and before November 13. 

* Нос! reservations should be made using the enclosed hotel registration form. Cut-off date for guaranteed reservations 


is October 21. * 
* 
- oe or a a К 


* Return this form with payments to: Texas Society of Architects, 114 West Seventh, Suite 1400, Austin, 78701. 
* Only individuals registered and badged may attend convention events. ik 


* FAMILY/GUEST REGISTRATION sr 


Please use a duplicate form for each registrant. See enclosed schedule for times and information about each Annual Meeting event. 
Name: 
Address: 


GOI nai ง 


Occupation: (check one) 


5, seng e PER [1 TOTAL PACKAGE: $175 

0 ا‎ To register for all events, check this box, insert the package cost figure of $175 as your total below, and 
Û Interior Designer return this form with your payment by October 21. After October 21, the total cost will be $205. 

= Fa aen er Check as applicable: 

О Builder i i i 

ร ร ร ร ต ÛJ I request a ticket for the Acme/Ceramic Cooling Tower breakfast. 

О Client 

О Other 


REGISTRATION FOR INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 


If you wish to register for individual events, complete the following. In the cost blank adjacent to each event you wish to attend, write the ticket 
cost and calculate your total. 


GENERAL REGISTRATION 

О By October 21: $40 เค ไพ ร อ บ งา ศา fud VET ps араа зоо а зев TT 5 
This basic fee covers admission to any general session, the products exhibition, all special hall 
functions, and the no-cost items listed below. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


L1 Featherlite Tourneys—No Charge but return enclosed registration forms 333 eee [No Charge] 
СИНЕ Ball Welebrie Party No) СТАВ +... capat Sr Т E ร [No Charge] 
Г] Host Chapter Party: "A Night in Old San Antonio —$32 ...,.. ร อ อ ฉ น แ ณ ณ น แ ณ ณ ย ไค E 5 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19 

О Acme/Ceramic Cooling Tower Breakfast—No Charge .............- ен. нить инк тии аня [No Charge] 
เพ ผด ก ร ร บ สั ต ศศ พ ทศ ค a $ 
О Hugh M. Cunningham, Inc., New Architects Reception—No Charge 0 [No Charge] 
Ееее 003; P Stars oC ТЕХАС $33 Lect апаз kai was «Ша a a tuus Шеноа ване 9 A $ 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 20 

EITSA XANAN Idmcheont-- ус ase TS a a a a $ 
EU Missioas buri ЖОШ оа ไพ ฝ ส ค ฝัก ก ญ ฟ ไฟ ไ ั ค พ ณ์ tar $ 
เศ น ล ฑ์ ล ล ร ร ห 5 


ж Return this form with payments to: Texas Society of Architects, ПА West Seventh, Suite 1400, Austin. 78701. 

* Only individuals registered and badged may attend convention events. 

* Family members and guests attending more than one event, including no-charge events, must pay the general 
registration fee. 

* Cancellation policy: Cancellations received before October 28 entitle the registrant to a full refund. Cancellations 
received after that date, up to November 13, will be subject to a $30 processing fee. No refunds will be 
made unless the refund request is received in writing and before November 13. 

ж Hotel reservations should be made using the enclosed hotel registration form. Cut-off for guaranteed reservations 


x 
ห่ ะ ชะ ช่ ะ ระ sk = 


* AUXILIARY TOUR & LUNCHEON я 


Tour buses will leave the Hyatt Regency Hotel at 10:30 a.m.. мор 
by the Convention Center at 10:45 a.m. and then travel a short distance 
north af downtown to drive through historic Fon Sam Houston. 
Established in 1876 and now Headquarters for the Filth Army. this 
military post is replete with historically designated structures, which have 
served the commands of many famous military personalities. 

Just outside the boundary of “Fort Sam" the tour will enter the San 
Antonio Botanical Gardens which represent, in miniature, the diverse 
Texas landscape, from the wildflowers of the Hill Country to the formal 
rose gardens of East Texas. Featured in this refuge are a children's 
garden, a fragrance garden, a Biblical garden. and a new conservatory. 
The Lucile Halsell Conservatory, designed by Emilio Ambasz and 
featured on the cover of Texas Architect and Architecture magazines, 
houses а variety of rare plants and flowers. 

Continuing on to the charming city of Alamo Heights. the tour 
participants will enjoy a delightful luncheon at Crumpets Restaurant. 
named by Esquire magazine in 1981 as one of the ten best new 
restaurants เท America. 

Buses will then head south through the downtown area and into the 
King William Historic. District. The exquisite homes of this 
neighborhood were built mostly at the turn of the century by German 
"merchant princes.” After its reawakening. this area became the first 
designated historic residential district in the state. One of the current 
residents will guide the tour through а private home which has been 
restored to its former splendor. 

On the return trip to the hotel, the buses will stop at three popular 
shopping areas (El Mercado, La Villita, and the new Rivercenter), where 
participants will have an opportunity to linger and retum to the hotel 
at their leisure, Those remaining on the buses will return to the Hyatt 
al 3:00 p.m 

Cost is $35 per person, including lunch. To reserve space, mark the 
Auxiliary Tour on the registration form on page 55, and mail it before the 
October 21 deadline 


* 


"Чит Hou 


* CHILDRENS ‘WORKSHOP x 


ARCHITECTURE: A GROWING EXPERIENCE 


Open to students in grades | through 12. 
Saturday, November 19, 9:00 a.m, to 3:30 p.m. 


Sponsored by the Texas Society of Architects" Environmental Education 
Committee, in conjunction with the TSA Annual Meeting at the San Antonio 
Convention Center. 
EVENTS: 
* Presentation: The History of San Antonio. 
* A Walking Tour of Downtown including La Villita and The Riverwalk. 
* An Architectural Treasure Hunt. 
* Lunch and discussion of Town Planning. 
* Design a "Town Pian." 
* Build à Town. 


Children will be accompanied by adults. Teachers and parents are in- 
vited to attend. 


Learn more on your own: Information packet provided at workshop. 


COST 


Students: $15.00 includes all tours, lunch and information packet. 
Adults: $10.00. 


‘REGISTRATION. 


Fill out this registration form and mail it, with a check, to the Texas Socie- 
ty of Architects c/o San Antonio Chapter/AIA, 1149 E. Commerce St., 
San Antonio, Texas 78205 


Deadline for registration is November 10, 1988. 


Name: 


LJ Child O Adult Child's Age: 


Address: 


City/Zip: 


Telephone: ( 


Amount Enclosed: 


For further information contact: Sheila Gould at the San Antonio 
Chapter/AIA Office, telephone (512) 226-4979; or Sue Ann Pemberton, 
Chairman Children’s Workshop, telephone (512) 534-7462. 


* HOTEL ‘RESERVATIONS * 


Rates: 
$72: Single occupancy 
$82: Double occupancy 


(Suite rates are available, Call 512/222-1234 or 800/228-9000 for information) 

The deadline for guaranteed reservations is October 21. Reservations made after October 21 will be confirmed on a space-available basis. 
Name: 

Firm: 

Business address: 


GHID = MEE ร к Веро: 


I a me Arrival time: 
Depatume аа рае: 

Room type/rate requested: 0 . Number in party: 
Names of others in parivi Cs Special room requests; 


Reservations are not transferable and are held until 6:00 p.m. on the day of arrival unless guaranteed by advance deposit, Advanced deposit - please 
enclose one night's deposit plus 11% tax. Deposits are refundable if cancelled within 48 hours. Make checks payable to the Hyatt Regency San 
Antonio. MasterCard, VISA, American Express, Diners Club, Carte Blanch and Discovery Card accepted. A $20 deposit will be required at check 
in for those not using a credit card for incidental expenses. 


I will guarantee by: 
С] Advance Deposit LJ MasterCard DI VISA Г} American Express Û Diners Club ÛJ Сапе Blanch [ Discovery Card 


CIGAN I eit i ОАВ: 
Signature: 
Check-in 3:00 p.m. Check-out 12 noon. Reservations not guaranteed will be released at 6:00 p.m. 


GOLD PASSPORT ว ว ง ว ง ว ง วง ว ง ว ง ง ง ว ง ว ว ค ร ว ง ว ว ว ค Smoking / Non-Smoking (Please circle) 

AIRPORT TRANSPORTATION: City transportation from airport to the downtown hotels is approximately $5.00 per person. Taxi cabs are also available, 
LOCATION AND ATTRACTIONS: Featuring 632 well-appointed rooms overlooking the famed Riverwalk and The Alamo. All major city attrac- 
tions are within walking distance of the hotel, including the San Antonio Convention Center. 

Unique shops and galleries are located on the River Level of the hotel. Water cascades from the Paseo del Alamo course through the hotel and 
meets the San Antonio River in the lobby of ihe hotel. 

HOSPITALITIES: Our room service manager will be happy to coordinate any type of food and beverage function in your suite. Simply call 512/222-1234 
and ask for Room Service. 


Return registration form to: 


Hyatt Regency San Antonio 
123 Losoya Street 

San Antonio, Texas 78205 
Attention: Reservations 


For further information, 

or to make direct telephone 
reservations, call: 
512/222-1234 

800/228-9000 
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Advanced Signing, Inc. 
Allen & Allen Company 
American Olean Tile Company 


| American Tile Supply, Inc. 


Association Administrators & 
Consultants, Inc. 

Assurance Services, Inc. 

ATM Houston, Inc. 

Bannerscapes 

Bayer Stone. Inc. 

Binswanger Glass Company 

Blok-Lok of Texas, Inc. 

Bowman Tile Supply 

Boyd Calculatar Co. 

Brekke Distributors 

Carlisle Syntec Systems 

Carpenter Insulation & Coatings 
Company 

Cavallini Co., Inc. 

Clark & Shuck Associates, Inc. 

Classy Glass, Inc. 

Columbus Wallcovering Co., 
Division of Borden, Inc. 

Commercial Spray Systems. Inc. 

Conrad Company 

Construction Technology Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

Custom Curb/Sk 

Designed Perform ociates 


t PRODUCTS EXHIBITION * 


Nourish your awareness of state-of-the-art products, systems, services 
and technology by browsing the 1988 TSA Products Exhibition at the 
recently expanded San Antonio Convention Center. Take advantage of 
the nation’s largest regional building products exhibition, open two days 


for your complete inspection. 


Plan to attend the Opening Party on Friday from 3:30 to 7:30 p.m. 
There will be free admission, complimentary refreshments and 
registration for prizes to be given away Saturday afternoon. Enjoy a 
complimentary river taxi ride on Friday from the Hyatt Regency Hotel 


to the Convention Center. 


The Exhibition will continue on Saturday from 11:00 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m. Have lunch with your colleagues at the Exhibit Hall Luncheon 
(no charge to member registrants) and be there for the announcement 


of the door prize winners. 


* 


EXHIBITORS INCLUDE 


Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
Eagle Lake Concrete Products 
Eagle Plywood 
Electric Utility Companies of 
Texas 
Elegant Marble Imports 
Elgin Butler Brick Company 
Featherlite Building Products 
Fencecrete America, Inc. 
FibreCem Corporation 
Firesafe of Houston 
Ford Motor Company 
Glass Division 
Formica Corporation 
Gabions North 
Green Expectations 
Grenc Tende 
Harper & Shuman, Inc. 
Henderson Brick 
Hewi, Inc. 
Imperial Bronzelite 
International Conference of 
Building Officials 
Jewell Concrete Products, Inc. 
Long & McMichael, Inc. 
Marvin Windows 
Meza Marble & Granite 
Mipolam 
Monarch Tile Manufacturing. Inc. 


Negley Paint Company 

Nevamar Corporation 

Pavestone Company 

Pella Windows & Doors 

Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

ProSoCo, Inc. 

Ralph Wilson Plastics Company 

Rice University 

Ridgway's. Inc. 

S.A. Maxwell Co. 

San Jacinto Materials 

Schirmer Engineering 
Corporation 

Society of Architectural 
Administrators 

Southern Building Code Con- 
gress International 

Southern Components, Inc. 

Southwell Company 

Southwest Building Materials, 
Inc. 


Southwest Terrazzo Association, 


Inc. 
Southwest Tile 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Sterling Engineered Products, 
Inc.—Pionite 
Stucco Stone Corporation 
Tectum, Inc. 


+ 
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Texas A&M University 
Department of Architecture 

Texas Aggregates & Concrete 
Association 

Texas Aluminum Industries 

Texas Firestop. Inc. 

Texas Gas Utilities c/o Lone Star 
Gas Company Exhibits 

Texas Granite Corporation 

Texas Industries, Inc. 

Texas Protective Coating 
Consultants, Inc. 

Texas Tech University 
College of Architecture 

Texas Urethanes. Inc. 

The Reoftile & Slate Company 

Thoro System Products 

Thycurb 

U.S, Intec 

University of Houston 
College of Architecture 

University of Texas at Arlington 

University of Texas at Austin 
School of Architecture 

UTSA College of Fine Ans 
Humanities/Architecture Dept. 

Wesco Distribution, Inc. 

Wright Building Products/Read 
Architectural Products 


* SCHEDULE OF EVENTS * 


AM 7:00 8:00 9:00 10:00 11:00 12:00 1:00 2:00 3:00 4:00 5:00 6:00 7:00 8:00 PM 


FRIDAY, NOV. 18th 


Featherlite Golf & Tennis 


Registration see = 

Opening Business Session eee NE 
Exhibit Hall Welcome Party see 

NIOSA: Host Chapter Welcome Party а seals 
SATURDAY, NOV. 19th 

Acme/Cooling Tower Breakfast 

Registration ove 

Professional Programs eee —— | 

Children's Workshop nee Ti 

Auxiliary Tour & Luncheon ๑ ๑ ๑ . ซด ต ว 

Products Exhibition eee ees HE 

Exhibit Hall Luncheon ๑ ๑ ๑ eee | vee Е 

SAA Professional Program ๑ ๑ ๑ s.. | ooo «๑ ๑ | ๑ 

Convocation of New Architects see woe | ๑ ๑ ๑ eos | eve | cee 

Convocation of New Architects Reception ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ | ๑ ๑ ๑ ese อ ๑ ๑ | ево | one 

TAC Century Club Reception m ๑ ๑ ๑ | wee ecc | wee | ооо ๑ ๑ ๐๑ veo | же | о 
Presidents’ Gala ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ | wee see | зоо | ее» | ве coe | вх | vov 


SUNDAY NOV. 20th 


Missions Tour & Breakfast ๑ 

Professional Programs ๑ ๑ ๑ | ๑ 

Closing Business Session ое | оов | ве 

TSA Awards Reception & Luncheon ๑ ๑ ๑ | ее | ๑ ๑ ๑ | see 


WR ке 


Friday. November 18, 1988 
Woodlake Country Club 

6500 Woodlake Parkway 

San Antonio. 78244, 512/661-4141 


+ GOLF ๕ TENNIS ‘REGISTRATION ж 


* GOLF 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Ms. 


Address: 


City/Zip: Telephone: ( ) 


Your handicap or average score: 


Women: Callaway system of automatic handicapping; Men: team-play Florida Scramble. 


* TENNIS 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Ms. 


Address: 


City/Zip: Telephone: { ) 


Classification: O Beginner (О Intermediate ÛJ Advanced 


Men's and Women's doubles; round-robin tournament; names will be drawn for teams. 


RETURN ENTRY FORMS TO: 


Featherlite Building Products Corporation 


PO. Box 1029 
Austin, TX 78767 
Attention: H.V. Moss 
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Friday, November 18, 1988 
Woodlake Country Clu* 
6500 Woodlake P» 


Come 
to 


San Antonio 


November 
18—20, 1988 


How to choose the 
right swimming pool builder. 


How can an architect choose just the 
right swimming pool builder for their 
project? We at California Pools and 
Spas would like to offer some advice. 
Listen carefully to how different pool 
builders answer these questions. 


What kinds of pools 
do you build? 

You may find many pool builders spe- 
cialize in only small, residential pools. 
The opposite is true with California 
Pools and Spas. We design and build 
commercial pools for country clubs 
and hotels, as well as custom design 
residential pools and spas We also 
design and build water features of 
all types. So, with our expertise 


Hackberry Creek Count! 


= 

— 

National Spa and Pool Institute 
1988 Award Winner 


in several areas, we can help with 
your project. 


How would you design 
a pool for me? 

Some pool builders give you quick 
and easy answers, Not us, California 
Pools and Spas will carefully evaluate 
and study your needs. Then, our staff 
will design your project using the 
most advanced technology available in 
pool hydraulics. We believe in beau- 
tifuliv-designed pools that are well 
constructed, Thats why we've won so 
many design awards. 


Can you offer me a guarantee 
or a warranty? 
Look for a pool builder who backs 
their work. California Pools and 
Spas offer warranties, completion 
guarantees and performance 
bonds. Our goal is your satisfaction. 


ААА 


The Crescent Court, Dallas 


What experience do you have 
building pools? 

California Pools and Spas has served 
the swimming pool industry for 35 
years, Compare that to other pool 
builders. You'll find our reputation for 
high standards and award-winning de- 
signs has made us a leader. So, call 
today, We're the right swimming pool 
builder for your project. 


CALIFORNIA POOLS & SPAS 


[=] ‘Texan 
c Austin (517) 0 


Dallas (214) 4HO uni 
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Arizona 


California 
Corporate (818) 443-1243 


Nevada 
Las Vegas (702) 458-8177 


El Monte (818) 442-2902 
California only 1-800-282-7665 


fn 0T on Awtor Inquiry Card 


